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What’s the Matter with Nevada? 


By George Wharton James 


EVERAL years ago the whole 
country was electrified by a well- 
known journalist asking and an- 
swering the question: “‘What’s the 
matter with Kansas?” 

_I would that William Allen White’s 
lightning-shod pen might ask and an- 
swer the same question about Nevada. 
For years the Sagebrush State has suf- 
fered the sneers, the censure, the obloquy, 
the contempt of many, some of whom at 
least had intelligence enough ‘previously 
to awaken their senses that they might 
the better judge.” 

Its entrance into the Union attacked 
as a purely political scheme; accused of 
using its suddenly-revealed wealth for 
corrupting legislatures and judges, even 
to the highest; its leaders denounced as 
(lebauchers of the public press; its chief 
industry—mining—declared to be a graft- 
ing, gambling, swindling game, deliber- 
ately devised for the purpose of separat- 
ing the unwary from their money; its 
claims of agricultural resoufces de- 
nounced as insane figments, for its alkali 
soil (so its detractors said) could pro- 
duce nothing but sagebrush; its rivers 
declared to be frauds and pretenses, all 
of them—save one—emptying into vast 
sinks .from which tly disappeared 
through mysterious ¢ sages to the in- 
terior of the earth, or were evaporated 
by the intense heat of the sun; her 
steady population mainly of the baser 
sort, with a large percentage of gamblers 
and rowdies, attracted by the easy 
money to be made from the “suckers” 
allured by her wild-cat mining schemes; 
her every city, town and mining camp a 





(Publishers are at liberty to reproduce this 
article in whole or in part.) 


rendezvous for the gambling and demi- 
monde elements; a State born of fraud 
and lies, cradled in pollution and corrup- 
tion, nurtured by graft and swindling, 
the shunned of good men and women, 
the paradise of the corruptionist, the 
gambler, the pimp, the abandoned and 
the degraded, a menace to the progress 
of civilization, the despair of the church, 
the anguish of the angels and the anath- 
ema of God,—what good could pos- 
sibly come out of Nevada? 

Then, in late years, it has been held 
up by the press of the country as bidding 
for the worst elements of the ‘“‘prize 
ring,’’ and as passing especial laws for 
the encouragement of gambling and of 
those whose vagrant and unholy pas- 
sions led them to seek the easiest re- 
lease from matrimonial bonds that they 
chose to regard as shackles and fetters. 

Nevada has been held up to the world 
as the mecca of the Wild West’s wily, 
wilful, woe-producing, worldly, weak, 
wretched and wicked wanderers. A com- 
mon expression has come into vogue in 
other states: “If you can’t do it at home, 
go to Nevada.” 

Even the humorists have had their 
litile flings and have sent forth such 
tender ebullitions as the following: 


Nevada, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet state of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
State where our fathers flee: 
State that sets mothers free— 
Marriage, because of thee, 
Hath lost its sting. 
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My state that holds the key 

That sets the shackled free, 
I love thy name. 

I love thy lawyers’ ways, 

Thy dazzling divorcees, 

The briefness of ber stays— 
Their little game. 


Reno, it is of thee, 
Daughter of liberty, 
To thee we flee. 
Long may thy streets resound 
With freedom’s joyful sound. 
Scatter thy light around 
From sea to sea. 


Some editors of Eastern papers went 
so far in their denunciation of the Sage 
Brush State as to declare that the 
federal government ought to annul its 
charter as a state and turn it again under 
federal control as a territory. “Strip 
it,” they cried, “‘of the state power it has 
so shamefully abused and that it neither 
appreciates or krows how properly to 
use. Let it stard ashamed and humil- 
iated in well-merited disgrace before the 
world. If it will not curb its own vile 
lawlessness let the nation do it ard ro 
longer bear the burden of such a rotten 
and corrupt influence.” 

To mention Reno, or Nevada, was to 
call forth a laugli, a sneer, a blush, or 
an oath, just as the persorality of the 
hearer regarded the State. At the John- 
son-Jeffries prize-fight correspor.dents of 
world-wice fame excelled each other in 
the graphic power with which they de- 
scribed the awful cesspool they called 
the city of Rero. According to these 
veracious (!!) chroniclers, rothing in 
Dante’s /nferno equalled it in the horror 
of its hellish occupations. Even a com- 
paratively recert issue of one of the 
great New York illustrated weeklies 
that claims to give authentic ard ac- 
curate accounts of those places its news 
columrs are called upon to describe, 
devoted nineteen-twentieths of its “true’’ 
description to a few vile haunts in Reno 
that thousards of its citizers do not 
know to exist, and that a stranger must 
studiously hunt for or he can never 
find. 

The Divorce Colonies, with their vile 
debauchment of the morals of the young 
and innocent, and open insults to the 


fair and good of Nevada’s cities have 
been described in extenso, and as if Ne- 
vada gloried in them. The result is that 
thousands of good, sincere, moral and 
estimable people—not the prigs and 
Pecksniffs of the nation, but the real 
“salt of the earth’—have been hypno- 
tised into the belief that Nevada is a 
modern ard revised version of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and they have hoped in 
their inner ard secret hearts that, for the 
good of the race, the God who once 
rained down fire from heaven upon those 
accursed cities of the plain to their total 
destruction, might see fit in His just 
anger to visit some equal work of His 
wrath upon this vile, perverse, corrupt 
ard wicked State. 

This, briefly stated, is the mental at- 
titude of a large portion of the popula- 
tion of the United States towards Ne- 
vada. For years she has allowed these 
attacks to continue until they generally 
are believed to be true. 

It is now time to call a halt to this 
lorg-continued campaign of misrepre- 
sentation, slander, vilification ard abuse. 
I, the writer, am rot a Nevacan. I 
reside in the cily of Pasacera, ard my 
office is in that city of such virtuous 
repute, such impeccable pulchritude that 
Willard Huntington Wright, the sage 
ard prophet of The Smari Set took ten 
or more pages of his monthly to describe 
it as “Los Angeles, the Chen.ically 
Pure.” 

I state this fact that my readers may 
rot deem me pleadirg the cause of my 
own, like a lawyer defercirg his own 
father, mother, son or daughter. On 
the contrary, it is well krown that 
Califorriars have rather urged on than 
retarded this wholesale abuse of their 
sister State. 

Hear, then, the words of the careful 
student, observer and recorder. While 
I claim for Nevada in her past ard pres- 
ent ro greater manhood for its men or 
womarliness for iis women than can be 
claimed for other states; while I make 
ro preterse of denyirg that it has 
faults, many ard grievous, of which it has 
seriously ard often repented, 1 do most 
positively ard emphatically declare that 
on practically all of the counts upon 
which it has been condemned upon 
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ex parte testimory it is certainly and 
surely Not Guiity. 


When the discoveries of the Com- 
stock lode dazzled the world with its 
richness, the hordes of the earth’s gold 
und silver lustful flocked to its mourtain 
slopes. Naturally amorg these were 
men. of all character and of no character. 
Is it any reflection upon the good men 
and women of the new country that 
they did not immediately and forever 
rid themselves of these evil elements 
und allow only the pure and immaculate 
to remain? Might they rot, with ap- 
ropriateness and force point the ques- 
tioning finger to the great metropolises 
if today that have their armies of public 
ind private prosecutors, of police officers 
ind women, of sheriffs, constables, jus- 
‘ices of the peace, courts ard all the 
nachinery of the law, backed up by 
he inoral sentiment of scores of churches, 
chools, colleges, clubs, improvement 
issociatiors and the like, and with laws 
that empower them to act, and enquire 


why the gamblirg element, the grafters, 
the thugs, the burglars, the gamblers, 
the bunco men, the tenderloin element, 
the cadets, the macquerean, the white 
slavers, the purveyors of hellish drinks 
and of noxious drugs are still allowed to 
operate so openly, freely and boldly 
under their municipal, state and national 
banners. 

No! It is manifestly unjust and un- 
fair to cordemn in Nevada, especially 
in its earlier days, when there had been 
little or no time to crystallize the moral 
sentiment of the people—who were main- 
ly strangers to each other suddenly 
clustered together—into respect for moral 
law ard the purest order—I say it is 
unfair to condemn in Nevada what the 
purists allow and acknowledge they 
‘vannot successfully cope with in the 
century-old cities of the East, the South, 
the Middle West and the North. 

As to stock gambling in the mines, 
there is little difficulty in answering the 
charges made. First, however, let me 
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ask the question, Who were the stock 
gamblers? Were they Nevadans, or were 
they New Yorkers, citizens of the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Massachussets, or California, ete.? Let 
it never be forgotten that Nevada was a 
new country, that its population was 
nade up from other states, that it had 
0 population of its own that had been 
urtured and developed on its own soil 
nd that fostered stock-gambling, but 
outsiders who came into the country al- 
eady perverted and demoralized; and 
hat they came in such large numbers as 
» stamp their methods and ideals, low, 
elfish and base as they were, upon the 
irlier society of the new State. Too 
ften has a state or section been con- 
anned for sins foisted upon it by others. 
should ever be remembered that while 
he great moral State of Massachusetts 
rodueed Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd 
(carrison, Lowell ard Whittier, ard other 
white-robed and pure-flamed spirits that 
ht the overthrow of slavery, it can- 
not be forgotten, in horor to the South, 
thet it was Massachuseits-owred vessels 
that engaged chiefly in the slave trade 
und tempted the South to its moral 
undoing. 
In this stock-gambling question one 
may well recall the great words of Him 
who spake as never man spoke when he 


said, “He that is without sin among 
vou, let him first cast a store.” On 
this subject Nevada has the right to 


stard ard ery with Joaquin Miller: 


iho now shall accuse and arraign us, 
What man shall condemn and disown, 

Since Christ bas said only the stainless 
Shail cast at bis fellows a stone. 


\s to the prize-fights, practically the 
sune argument and statement of facts 
The laws of most of our states 
were lax upon this subject until “pro- 
molers’” tried to “pull off” these brutal 
combats within their boundaries. Most 


obtain. 


of them sought to prevent them, and 
Nevada has done its best in this regard, 
a it imust be remembered that if the 
fig!| had been arranged to be “pulled 
off solely under the patronage ard for 
the benefit of Nevada citizenslup its 
privcipals would not have taken in 
er igh gate-money to repay them for 
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their experses of training. It was the 
citizens of other and highly moral states 

in their own estimation—that made 
such fights possible, and sent their 
hordes of rowdies and toughs to witness 
them. 

There now remain but two serious 
charges against Nevada to be con- 
sidered; these are gambling and making 
the gaining of divorces easy. 

In considering Nevada’s apparent re- 
luctance to suppress gambling, all the 
facts should be duly considered by the 
ingenuous and honest-minded. It must 
be recalled that in the very nature of 
their work miners are possessed largely 
with the spirit that inclines towards 
gambling. The uncertainty, the allure- 
ments, the rosy possibilities ever present 
in dealing with unknown ore bodies are 
great inducements to highly imaginative 
and speculative natures. During its 
early history as a state this was its chief 
element of population. Risking so much 
in their daily avocation it was human 
nature to find them ready and willing to 
risk much in their pleasures. The pro- 
fessional gamblers, scenting in these 
people their prey, as vultures do carrion, 
necessarily flocked into the State where 
this spirit was so rife. 

Still another factor has been at work to 
crowd gamblers into Nevada. Remem- 
bering what I have already said about 
the spirit of gambling being rife in the 
hearts of the miners of Nevada, that 
fact alone will serve to explain why the 
Sage Brush State seemed to be slow in 
battling with and overcoming gambling. 
Hence it being one of the last states in 
the Union to disallow gambling, it 
naturally became the resort of gamblers 
driven out from other states. As fast 
as it was out-lawed in one state its fol- 
lowers rushed to another where it was 
still tolerated. As gamblers were de- 
tected in Los Angeles, Chicago and other 
cities all over the Union, doing their 
illegal business behind curtained win- 
dows and barred doors, were arrested, 
imprisoned and their paraphanalia de- 
stroyed, they fled to a milder clime as 
soon as they were released. The result 
was Nevada soon had far more than her 
share of such parasites. As soon as this 
condition confronted her she arose and 
to my mind it is a marvelous triumph of 
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conscience and moral infiuence that in 
so comparatively short a time Nevada 
has controlled erough votes to render 
gambling illegal, to ostracise followers of 
it as a profession and to close every open 
gambling resort in the State. The law 
against gambling is as rigidly enforced in 
Nevada today as it is in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia or New York. 

Now we come to the last charge. Ne- 
vada as a state, and Reno especially as a 
city, have been charged with making a 
bid for, planning for, and passing laws 
for, the easy obtaining of divorce, and 
then openly soliciting the patronage of 
those people who were unable to secure 
easy divorce in their own states. What 
are the facts in the case? The Nevada 
divorce laws were framed while it was 
still a territory. Her own population 
practically had nothing to do with them. 
They were practically the same as the 
laws of the other territories. The ter- 
ritory also had a law granting citizenship 
and the right to vote after six month’s 
residence. When the territory became 
a state neither of these laws were changed, 


but no one seemed either to know or 


care anything about the matter for many 
years. Other states had equally easy 
divorce laws, and equally short periods 
for establishing residence, but suddenly 
a clever lawyer, seeking a divorce for 
his client in a case in the East that had 
been continuously exploited in the news- 
papers for many weeks, fourd that he 
could establish residence and secure a 
divorce in Nevada. The nation at large 
took great interest in this case, for it 
profourdly sympathized with the wronged 
wife ard was glad to learn there was a 
possibility of a speedy divorce. 

When the case appeared in the Nevada 
courts, everything being in conformity 
with the law, the decree was granted. 
The very publicity the case had received, 
and the sympathy so generously bestowed 
upon the wronged wife led to the spread- 
ing of the news broadcast. The whole 
world read of the decree the next morning 
at the breakfast table. 

Here was the opportunity many a 
lawyer was looking for. Not all of 
them were shysters, doing a nefarious 
business, for many no doubt had legiti- 
mate cases which called for legal action 
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and whose principals were deserving of 
sympathy and consideration. But, un- 
fortunately, there was a large gathering 
of the other class—the sharks, the 
parasites, the evil panderers to the vices 
of men and women. They flocked to 
Reno. They advertised that they made 
a specialty of quick ard easy divorce. 
Clients in large number came to them. 
They won their cases. 

With its genius for advertising the 
abnormal, the untoward, the vile, sug- 
gestive and nasty, the yellow journals 
at once heralded this as ‘‘news” through- 
out the country, urged on by the crafti- 
ness of the disreputable lawyers who saw 
in these decisions a great field for their 
unholy activities. On the other hand, 
as is generally the case, the decent ele- 
ment of the population were unaware of 
the activity of the enemy, and it was not 
until the “divorce colony” was an 
actual fact, flaunting its dirty linen in 
the face of the world, not merely hanging 
it on the line when it had passed through 
the laurdry, but lifting it up in its dis- 
gustirg nastiness, that the fathers and 
mothers, the decent men and women, 
the thoughtful and representative citi- 
zens of the State, and especially of Reno 
—where the divorcees flocked—fully re- 
cognized the evil that had befallen them. 

To their honor and credit let it be 
said that they became active at orce. 
They interviewed state officials, lawyers 
and judges, and besought them to fird 
some remedy. There seemed to be 
none but the repeal of the law of the old 
territorial days. But this required time, 
and in the meantime the cohorts of evil, 
reaping a rich financial harvest from this 
unsavory, illsmelling, rank ard offersive 
field, increased in number ard influence. 
Naturally they fought agairst ary 
change. The saloon and tenderloin ele- 
ment, the gamblers, the baser cilizer.ship 
generally united with them ard made a 
decided and vigorous resistance against 
any change in the law. They went so 
far even as to elect a representative to 
the State Legislature, who openly averred 
during a session of that body that Reno 
men and women desired no change in 
the law. This bold and defiant chal- 
lenge at once aroused the decent men 
and women of the city of Reno. They 
held a imass meeting, indignantly ard 
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forcefully repudiated the “representa- 
tive’ who had so vilely slandered and 
mis-represented them, ard went in a 
body, over four hundred strong, stormed 
the halls of legislature, stated their 
position in favor of civic and state 
decency and morals with unequivocal 
clearness, and demanded the passage of 
an act repealing the law that had been 
so perverted from its original intent. 

Such was the force of their moral in- 
fluence that all opposition was swept 
away, the law was passed, and the se- 
curing of easy divorces in Reno, and 
Nevada generally, was rendered a thing 
of the past. 

Thus Nevada has purified and justified 
itself. No longer can the illmated from 
other states flaunt their domestic in- 
felicities or marital unfaithfulnesses be- 
fore the unwilling eyes of the pure men, 
women, youths, maiders and children 
of Nevada. They must stay at home. 
They must hereafter cease from making 
Reno the wash-house of the nation, ard 
cleanse their soiled liren in the wash- 
tubs provided by their owr respective 
states. 


In what I have written above I would 
not have it thought I deem all cases, 
where men and women sought divorces 
in Nevada, of this disreputable class. I 
am well aware there are many estimable 
men and women who, through some un- 
fortunate circumstance, have felt com- 
pelled to seek for divorce. To such as 
these my remarks do not apply. 

Hence I claim there is, in these par- 
ticulars, nothing the matter with Nevada, 
and while all I have written has to deal 
with the purification of evils that existed, 
mainly through the faults of outsiders, 
I purpose in the following issues of Oui 
West to give the facts in regard to the 
western Nevada of today; its climate, 
its scenic attractions, its healthfulness, 
its superior public schools, strong young 
university, its churches, its literary and 
artistic clubs for men and women, its 
libraries, its theatres, its agricultural 
and horticultural possibilities, and its 
general desirability as a place of per- 
manert residence for the most refined, 
cultured ard exacting that the American 
nation possesses. 


Ave Atqua Vale 


By Henry Meade Bland 


Someday when the sun goes down, 

And great red banners stream above the Gate. 
And mists of silver rim the mountain crown. 
And winds sea-tempered stir the leaves, cr 


wait 


Ensnared among the roses whispering elate 
As twilight comes arrayed in starry gown- 


Some day I know, 


When thus the sun is low, 
Under the gold acacias, plumed as in royal 


fete, 


My rest shall come as to a king in state: 
And as the deep red darkens into night 
And crickets croon and moths are swift in 


flight, 


With one hand resting thus upon my brow 
And gazing thus across the bills into the 


sea afar, 


On past the whitened sail and stately 


shining prow, 


Then shall I see the Sign and go to seek 


my Star. 
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UNDER Zhe LEE of THE SIERRAS--- 
WESTERN NEVADA 


By the Editor 





T is a land of purple shadows, of 
mirages, of towering mountain 
peaks, of dead lakes, and of wide 
stretches of sagebrush. Yet it is 
a land of glory, f color, of beds of snow 
that send down torrents of living water 
to nourish the thirsty land below, of 
lakes where delicious trout love to 
bask in the deeps, of magnificent forests, 
of fertile acres where fields of alfalfa 
and waving barley, wheat, oats and 
corn smile up to the over-arching blue 
that smiles down upon this favored 
land three hundred days out of the yeer, 
of ranges where fattest and healthiest 
cattle and sheep roam, feeding upon the 
juicy grass and terder white sage, of 
paradise for honey-bees who gather 
more and better honey here than even 
in the classic land of Mt. Hymethus, of 
mines that make men rich by the value 
of their precious metals. Above all it 
is a land of health, where floods of 
vivifying sunshine pour over plain and 
forest, slope and ravine, mountain and 
valley, where the purest air of God’s 
desert and mountain laboratories is man- 
ufactured in such quantities as city men 
know nothing of, of such scenic glory 
and allurement as delight all the senses 
of man ard give him to feel that here 
indeed is a renewed paradise. 

Yes, it is a land of contrasts, a land of 
surprises, a land of startling variations, 
is this land under the lee of the Sierras, 
and therefore a pleasing and delightful 
land for awake men and women, who 
love to find a world that responds to all 
the moods of their inmost souls. It is 
a land where one may automobile over 
picturesque roads surrounded by wonder- 
ful scenery, yet it is a land where more 
men and women, young men and maidens, 
even children, ride horseback than per- 
haps any other land of earth. It is a 
land of progress and endeavor, a land of 
growth and opportunity, a land where 





the young may plant their lives and win 
for themselves and their families a large 
and satisfying competency, while they 
bask in the most invigorating sunshine, 
breathe the purest air and build up the 
most perfect and rugged health. 

lor many a sufferer has come from 
other lands—the prairie lands of the 
Middle West, the grain-fruitful steppes 
of the Dakotas, the ‘“‘stern and rock- 
bound coast” of New England, and the 
cities, large and small, that house up 
its inhabitants between high walls that 
prevent the breezes of God and His 
sunshine from gaining free access to 
their serious injury ard detriment. And 
here, in this open lard, they have ceased 
to suffer, have rapidly gained health, 
strength, vigor and a new conception of 
life. 

Though none of its cities are large and 
famous, they have cherished histories, 
for men and women with high ideals have 
lived and still live in them; have laid 
their foundations deep and strong and 
are assured of their ultimate high and 
noble destiny. Some of these cities are 
on the world’s great highways, both of 
earth and steel. The travelers from 
Orient to Occident, ard Occident to 
Orient, pass through them, as do also 
the travelers from Pacific to Atlantic 
and Atlantic to Pacific. Many of these 
pass by with scarce a thought, but this 
era of ignoring and contemptuous, care- 
less indifference is at an end. The 
world will notice, now, as it passes, and 
of its citizens many will stop and look 
around, study and enquire. They will 
go on, some, perhaps, never to return, 
but some also will return. They will 
come to make this sagebrush land their 
permanent home. Such are awaited, 
such are needed, such are expected. 

Look, then, at the map, ard gain a 
preliminary idea through a cursory sur- 
vey of this rising, this coming lard, this 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE MASON VALLEY SMELTER, CAPACITY 2,000 TONS DAILY, THOMPSON | 
NEVADA 


land of sunshine ard snow-clad moun- 
tains, of health and activity, of destiny 
and golden opportunity. It is actually 
“under the lee of the Sierras.’”’ For 
years men have deemed the Sierras as 
the sole possession of California. The 
Golden State has leaped before them 
when the Sierras were :nentioned. But 
this is neither geographically or sceni- 
cally correct. The Sierras partially be- 
long to Nevada territory, and scenically 
they form the western horizon line of 
the Nevadan’s daily vision. Never is 
that superb line of heaven-aspiring sum- 
mits hid from his eyes. He sees them in 
the early morning, when the golden and 
glowing lances of the Day King sinite 
with sudden death the cohorts of the 
Night; he sees them as the Fiery Chariot 
of the Sun ascends to the meridian and 
descerds towards the Sea of the West. 
And it is bathed in sunset glory, with all 
the resplendent magnificence of kingly 
lavishness, that he sees the snow-fields 
of the Sierran summits receive the 
daily farewell of the light-giving Power. 

Riding over the Sierran passes from 
California, the train stops at Reno, one 
of the old towns of the Truckee River of 
the early pioneer days. A _ recruiting, 
resting, halting station for those bound 
for the Land of the Sundown Sea, few 
thought of it at first as a desirable place 
for permanent residence. But as the 
years have gone on, a few, with clearer 
vision, have observed its advantages. 
They have become enamoured of its 


sun-sparkling Sierras, its flashing, foain- 
ing, cheery river, its broad and fertile 
Truckee meadows, its bright ard peer- 
less sky, its pure and invigorating at- 
mosphere, its freedom from severe win- 
ters and enervating summers. They 
have built up their homes here, paved 
scores of miles of wide ard commodious 
streets, attracted an efficient bard of 
merchants who have erected palatial 
stores and filled them with the varied 
products of the chief marts of the world. 
They have demanded the finest of hotels, 
theatres, churches and schools. They 
have caused the erection and founding of 
one of the strongest universities of the 
West, with a staff of devoted professors 
who have originality and power. Their 
high and grammar schools are new, 
modern and equipped regardless of ex- 
pense, with everything that up-to-date 
pedagogical science dictates. They have 
built churches, club-houses and theatres 
that would be the pride of any city, and 
they are all conducted by alert, wide- 
awake ard competent leaders. Being on 
the main line of railway between East 
and West, and having first-class hotels 
for the entertainment of the most ex- 
acting prima donna or tenor, Reno 
secures for her entertainment the cream 
of all traveling operas, plays, comedies, 
concert and vaudeville companies. She 
has daily newspapers of the first-class 
and keeps abreast of all state, national 
and world affairs. 

Thirty-one miles away, in Eagle Val- 
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ley, lies Carson City, the capital of the 
State. Here are tree-lined streets, with 
all the climaiic, scenic and health-giving 
advantages possessed in common with 
Reno ard other western Nevada cities. 
Here is the great quarry at the State 
prison, made world-famous by the mon- 
ster foot-prints that scientisis have ar- 
gued over ard discussed to and fro ever 
sirce they were first found. Here, also, 
resides Dot-so-la-lee, a Washoe Indian, 
one of the finest, if not the finest basket- 
maker in the known world. 

Nearby, perched high on the shoulders 
of bleak Mt. Davidson is Virginia City, 
the home of the fabulously rich ‘“‘Com- 
stock lode’ that made scores of men 
multi-millionaires, that supplied the sil- 
ver and gold necessary to conduct the 
business of the nation during the peri- 
lous times of the Civil War, and that 
eoabled the masters of finance of San 
Frarcisco to build up that great city of 
the Golden Gate. Here Mackay, Fair, 
Hood, O’Brien, Sharon, D. O. Mills and 
other financial giants fought their bat- 
tles and won their victories. Here Mark 
Twain ard Dande Quille, and Sam Gillis 
and Charley Goodwin and other literary 
gianis began their career, and here 
Adolf Sutro, the builder of the tunnel 
that bears his name, started his fight 
on the mining and banking magnates 
that ultimately gave him his fortune and 
enabled him to change the history of 
San Frarcisco. A historic city, indeed, 
is Virginia City, ard one that students 
of the great West must understand more 
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fully than they now do, ere they can 
write the history of the United States. 

In a beautiful valley beyord—named 
after the redoubtable Carson—are sev- 
eral towns, all basking in the most fertile 
and rich meadows, yet under the lee of 
the Sierras. A wide ard gracious valley 
is this through which the Carson flows in 
vivifying power. Prosperous rar.ches and 
orchards have taken the place of the 
desert Carson fourd in 1844, ard Min- 
den, Genoa, Sheridan ard Gardrerville 
are the towns that thrive in this 30,000- 
acre patch of plenty. 

Nearby are the equally fertile Smith 
and Mason valleys, having a cultivable 
area of over 200,000 acres, only 75,000 
of which are now utilized. “Cary Act”’ 
projects are under way, however, which 
will soon be in operation, when these 
valleys will more than quadruple their 
population. Mason, the central city of 
Mason Valley, I found to be the most 
alert, pushing and go-ahead city in pro- 
portion to its size in the State. It has 
grown rapidly and with its present spirit 
will soon be a power in Nevada affairs, 
and especially in its agricultural develop- 
ment. Other cities are Yerington, Wa- 
busha, Ludwig and Thompson, the two 
latter being respectively at the mine 
and smelter ends of the Nevada Copper 
Belt Railway, which runs throughout 
the two valleys, affording them ready 
and immediate transit for all their pro- 
duce. This region is also a noted copper 
mining zone, a dozen or more of low- 
grade copper properities being run to 
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their full capacity ard employing mary 
hundreds of men. 

In another article in these pages this 
section is fully described. 

Further south urder the lee of the 
Sierras lie Tonopah, Goldfield, Las Vegas 
and other fa:nous mirieg cainps, all of 
which have a great future awaiting them 
as well as an exciting and money-making 
past, while going east from Reno one 
firds Sparks, the railway town of the 
State, an active, bustling, business com- 
munity where the Southern Pacific shops 
are located. A few miles beyord, one 
comes to Ferrley ard Hazen, the gate- 
ways to the great seven-million-dollar 
irrigation project of the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service. The waters from the 
Carson and Truckee rivers are diverted 
by this great system into the fertile 
ralley around Fallon, the county-seat of 
Churchill County, and here the giant 
Lahontan Dam is now being erected. 
It is one of the wonder dams of the 
world. In a later issue I shall fully 
describe this great work, the valley it is 
to reclaim and the town of Fallon, which 
has already put on metropolitan airs as 
the desert around it has been reclaimed 
into profitable ranches. 
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Still further east, but not too far away 
to be under the lee of the Sierras is 
Humbolt Valley, through which the 
waters of the stream ramed after the 
great German scientist and traveler flow. 
Here are Lovelock and Winnemucca, 
the latter destined to be the metropolis 
of interior Nevada, and already growing 
with great rapidity. Here thirty years 
ago I passed through strange and varied 
experiences, some of which I may later 
recount, not the least of which was the 
rapid advancement towards a rugged 
and robust health, which before had been 
denied to me. One may in time become 
indifferent to the place of his birth, the 
scenes of his childhood may die out of 
memory, but as a rule the place where a 
sickly man gained the health that enabled 
him to go out and battle in the world of 
vigorous mer, shoulder to shoulder with 
the most rugged and combative of them, 
is the place that he never forgets. And 
that is why I am now anxious that all 
the influence Out West has with its 
readers should be exercised in giving to 
them a true, real and vivid knowledge 
of the land “under the lee of the 
Sierras.” 


The Poinsettia 


By Cora A. McDermoth 


Bold as the glance of amorous eyes, 
Richer in depth than Tyrean dyes, 

Thy beauty shimmers, in starlike rays; 
Giving the sun back blaze for blaze. 
Bright as the dart of a red bird’s wing 
Poised, as ready for flight you swing, 
Cardinal flower of the Christmas tide 
Flinging your royal banners wide. 

Into the ears of the dying year, 
Whispering words of joyous cheer. 

On that night of nights, so long ago, 

When angels carolled, and kine bent low. 
The heavens opened to mortal ken 

The message winging, blest to men. 

That radiant star burst through the azure 


blue, 


The little stars of its train fell through. 





And every year, when the Yule log glows, 
They bloom again in the Christmas rose. 
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BY THE WALKER RIVER 
IN SUNNY MASON VALLEY 


By George Wharton James 








EVADA rivers have ever been re- 
garded as strarge ard mysterious 





by those who were pot fully 
familiar with them. Ever sirce 
Humbolt described the river that row 


bears his rame as emptyirg into a great 
sirk from which there was ro outlet, 
apd Frémonrt later described the Car- 
sop. River as doing the same thirg, the 
lay mind has worcered what mysterious 
agency created ard susteired rivers that 
had no outlet. 

But of their activity and usefulress 
alorg their whole passage from their 
sources in the mountains to their “sinks,” 
the fertile fields that lined their banks 
gave most effective and satisfactory 
testimony. Rankirg as the very highest 
of Nevada rivers in its usefulness, and 
in the rich fertility of the land through 
which it passes is the Walker River. It 
has its rise in the snow-clad summits of 
the Sierra Nevadas, that glorious range 
of mountains that contains the Yosemite 
Valley, the Hetch Hetchy, the groves of 
giant Sequoias, and other scenic features 


that have made it forever famous 
throughout the world. The river has 
two forks, the east fork having its 


source in the Sierras above Bridgeport 
Valley, and the west fork in the Sweet- 
water range. The two branches of the 
river unite near Mason, in Mason Val- 
ley, and then flow sluggishly in a norther- 
ly direction towards Wabusha, ard then 
turning south empty into Walker Lake. 
The river has a fall of 1500 feet in the 
sixty miles of its flow, and as it passes 
through several picturesque canyors and 
gorges affords the charm of sceric at- 
traction in addition to its rourishirg 
power in the valleys. 

The two principal valleys through 
which the Walker passes are Smith Val- 
ley and its more extensive ard important 
correction, Mason Valley. This latter 
valley is about forty miles long ard from 


three to ten miles wide. The plain 
through which the stream meanders in 
picturesque beauty is fertile in the ex- 
treme. Thousands of acres on each 
side of the river are aburdantly watered, 
ard the rich green of the alfalfa and 
potato fields, the great herds of cattle, 
horses ard flocks of sheep, the immense 
stacks of hay, the overflowing barns all 
bear tribute to the success which has 
crowred the efforts of the ranchers and 
stock-raisers. Beauty becomes more 
beautiful ard attractive when it is com- 
bined with urdeniable evidences of pros- 
perity, and these are present on every 
hand. 

Sloping up towards the mountains on 
either side are the sagebrush hills, 
thousands of acres of which are as yet 
awaiting the water distributing canals 
which will soon convert them irto fertile 
farms, giving homes to hundreds, nay 
thousands of happy, contented, healthy 
and prosperous people. 

The lower ranges of these mountains 
are somewhat barren of verdure, but 
being rich in minerals they have a beauty 
of color unknown to those who see only 
tree-clad and grassy ranges. Towering 
above these are the lofty summits of the 
snow-clad peaks, mary of which rise into 
the pure blue of the Nevada sky to 
9,000, 10,000 and higher still in elevation 
above sea-level. Chief among these 
peaks and ranges are Mt. Grant, the 
Walker range, and the Pine Nut Range, 
while rising in the western horizon are 
the glorious Sierras, 

A line of battie-tents in everlasting snow. 

Over all is a cloudless, cobalt or 
azurite sky, so rich ard clear, so beautiful 
and irspirirg as those borr. to the murky 
atmosphere of the East rever know 
save on those rare days of Jure that 
poets sing about. Joaquin Miller said 
of this incomparable courtry: 
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FEEDING BEEF CATTLE IN MASON VALLEY, NEVADA, F. 0 


A sky so fair 
Is bending above, so cloudless, blue, 
That you gaze and you gaze, and you 
dream, and you 
See God and the portals of heaven there. 
Situated in the most beautiful portion 
of this ever-charming valley, on the 

western side of the Walker River, on a 
slope that affords the most perfect 
drainage and freedom from any possi- 
bility of floods, is the picturesque, 
thriving and prosperous town of Mason. 
Its elevation is 4,200 feet above sea-level, 
its outlook extended and ideal, its cli- 
matic conditions as near perfect as human 
beings can ever expect to find, and the 
commercial and agricultural advantages 
most alluring and inviting. The moun- 
tains that encircle it on the west not only 
shelter it from unpleasant and cold 
winds, but the breezes that come over 
their snowy summits in summer temper 
the warmth and always give one de- 
liciously cool rights for perfect sleeping 
and healthful recuperation. 

To four classes of people Mason makes 
n especial appeal. These are the fol- 
wing: 

1. The wealthy home-seeker who de- 
sires an ideal climate, beautiful sur- 
roundings, plenty of opportunities for 
out-of-door sports and recreation, and 
close proximity to those scenic glories 
and beauties that draw the wealthy, 
refined ‘and cultured. 

2. The health-seeker, whose physical 
condition demands an ideal climate for 
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STICKNEY'S RANCH 


his upbuilding, and yet where he can 
bring his family with assurance that all 
the requirements of the highest civilized 
life are met. 

3. The farmer seeking to improve his 
condition, own his ranch, develop it ac- 
cording to his own ideas, bring up his 
family close to all advantages (schools, 
churches, clubs, etc.), and at the same 
time have the reasonable assurance that, 
with care and industry, he may amass a 
competency in a far shorter space of 
time than would be possible in .a less 
favored locality. 

4. The large investor in mines, land 
projects under the “Cary Act,” colon- 
izers and ranchers who desire to breed or 
feed cattle, etc., on a large scale. 

These, in the main, are the classes to 
whom Mason makes especial appeal, but 
of course there are thousands who 
would find this a desirable place of lo- 
sation, who are not perhaps exactly en- 
titled to rank in any one of these classes. 
To enlarge upon Mason’s advantages 
the reader should note that Yerington, 
the county-seat, is but four miles away. 
Light and power are supplied by the 
Truckee River Power Company at rea- 
sonable rates—lower even than such 
noted California cities as Redlands, 
Riverside, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
The water system is of established 
purity and excellence, and abundant in 
quality. The town is well laid out, 
and the first impression the stranger re- 
ceives as he steps from the railway cars 
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is that the solid modern brick buildings, 
and the fine roads that he can see in 
every direction, indicate a city whose 
foundations are well laid and whose 
continued prosperity is assured. 

The Hotel Mason, the largest in the 
city, is of brick, well built, comfortable, 
commodious, well appointed, electric 
lighted, steam-heated and thoroughly 
equipped and modern in every way. 
There are stores, lumber-yard, garages, 
livery-stables, bank, school and a church 
that would be the pride and delight of 
many towns a century old in New Eng- 
land and the Middle West. On the oc- 
easion of my last visit (March, 1914) 
the new school-house was approaching 
completion. It is a most hardsome 
brick structure, erected to provide for 
the growing needs of the town for some 
time to come, and established in a most 
ideal location. 

A rumber of tasty, pleasing and home- 
like bungalows, cottages and other resi- 
dences have been built up, and there is a 
general air of neatness, prosperity and 
care that speaks well for the growing 
community. 

Mason Theatre is used for concerts 
ard publie attractions, with the regular 
presentation of the latest moving-pic- 
tures; a Woman’s Club, with a large 
membership that is ever aggressive in 
all civic improvement and _ intellectual 
betterment; an active commercial club 
that numbers all the energetic citizens 
among its members; and a_ first-class 
gereral hospital add to the elements 
which make the city a most desirable 
ore in which to live. 

While the ethics of the medical pro- 
fession forbid advertising, it cannot ob- 
ject to an outsider’s candid judgment 
upon the hospital’s equipment and man- 
agement. Having received a medical 
training and knowing most of the princi- 
pal hospitals of the civilized world I 
must confess to a feeling of great sur- 
prise when I found this fine structure, 
with its modern equipment for all ordi- 
nary hospital cases, and every kind of 
surgical case, with physicians and sur- 
geons of exceptional ability and training. 

To residents of every class, who con- 
sider their own healthful comfort and 
that of their families, the question of 
climate is of great importarce. This 
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town and valley are especially favored 
of God in this essential. While there is 
a little winter, the temperature seldom 
reaches lower than 20° Fahr. It is a 
land of almost eternal sunshine. Snow 
falls but little, and in the valley is almost 
immediately melted. Mason and the 
surrounding country is so situated, how- 
ever, and the soil is of such a character 
that mud is almost unknown, except on 
the lower levels, and both rain and 
melted snow drain off and leave the 
streets and roads dry and in good con- 
dition in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

Transportation facilities for entering 
and leaving Mason are excellent. The 
Southern Pacific line from San Francisco 
to the great mining camps of Tonopah 
and Goldfield passes through the north 
end of the Valley at Wabusha. Here 
change of cars is made to the Nevada 
Copper Belt Railway. This 
through Mason—through the very heart 
of the city—where it has a beautiful and 
commodious depot structure, its general 
offices, shop and roundhouse, ete. Then 
continuing down the Valley, it passes 
through the picturesque and romantic 
Wilson Canyon, through Hudson, a dis- 
tributing point for the revified and his- 
toric mining-camp of Aurora, on to the 
Nevada Douglas mines at Ludwig, thus 
completing its forty miles of standard 
gauge, thoroughly equipped, modern rail- 
way. 

A glance at its record of business 
since it has been in operation demon- 
strates the activities of Mason, Hudson, 
Ludwig and the other towns and adja- 
cent country that it serves. For the 
convenience of passenger traffic, trains ply 
back and forth three times daily to connect 
with the 8. P. trains at Wabusha. For 
the hauling of ores from the various 
mines it is equipped with an abundant 
supply of 100,000-pound steel ore cars 
of most approved modern type. 

Unlike most railways—large or small— 
the Nevada Copper Belt is owned and 
operated by men who have a personal 
interest in the immediate and thorough 
development of all the resources of Mason 
Valley and the contiguous territory. 
They are the owners of the Nevada- 
Douglas group of mines and indeed the 
town of Ludwig is entirely built up by 


passes 
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their activities. The superinterdent and positively and certainly to their owners. 
traffic manager of the railway personally This is neither hearsay nor conjecture. 
takes an interest in the welfare of all Personally I have investigated and stu- 
settlers, endeavors to point out new and died these mines. I write of my own 
better markets for their produce, and knowledge. Furthermore the impor- 
thus in promotirg added busiress for his tance of the copper mines alone, of this 
road, adds to the profits and general well- district, compelled the U. S. Geological 
being of the country. survey to serd one of its leading copper 
In its outside resources Mason is_ experts, Professor F. L. Ransome, who, 
most advantageously located. These re- after exterded scientific study, issued, in 
sources, broadly speaking, may be di- 1909, a monograph dealing with the cop- 
vided into three great classes, viz., per deposits ard mines. One group of 
mining, stock-raising and agriculture. these mines lies on the east slope of 
Each is important enough to demand Singatse Ridge (the range of mountains 
separate ard reasonably full explanation. behind Mason), about halfway from the 
1. Mining.—The whole of the moun- Valley to the crest. ““Together they con- 
tain rarges that surround Mason and _ Stitute,” says Mr. Ransome, “a chain 
Smith Vallevs sre demonstrated to be two miles in length, the mines from north 
full of mineral wealth, in such quantity to south being the Bluestone, Mason 
and of such richness as to pay a hand- Valley, Malachite, MeConnell, Western 
some profit over all working expenses. Nevada, Empire Nevada, Montand, Yer- 
While no one can tell what treasures of ington and many others. At the western 
precious metals the hidden interior of foot of Singatse Ridge are the Nevada- 
the earth may contain, and there is Douglas and Ludwig mines, now under 
always the possibility of making “strikes’’ one ownership, the Ne rada-Douglas Com- 
that will rival the extraordinary and pany having bought the Ludwig in 1907 
world-famous discoveries of the Com- for about $500,000. Both these are old 
stock, ard, in later days, of Tonopah, mines, and have intermittently produced 
Goldfield, Rawhide and other Nevada considerable ore.” 
camps, the development work actually Let us now visit these mires in turn, 
done in several of the Mason mines has beginning in reverse order—the Nevada- 
exposed such ore bodies as mean millions, Douglas group first. 
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The Nevada Copper Belt railway takes 
one to the very offices of the company 
and the various shafts and tunnels of 
the mines. In all there are thirty-two 
mining claims, covering seven hundred 
acres in extent all deeded by United 
States patents. As early as 1862 the 
Ludwig mine produced high-grade car- 
bonate ores close to the surface, which 
were so rich that it paid to haul them by 
wagons over the mountains to Virginia 
City, and also to far-away railway 
shipping points, thence to Pacific ports, 


whence they were sent in vessels to 
Swansea, Wales, for reduction. 
I did not visit the Western Nevada 


mine por the McConnell and Malachite 
mines. They are all three, however, 
quite close to the town of Mason, all 
within one or two miles, and contain 
similar character and grade of ore. 
Other properties are those of the Blue 
Jay Copper Co., the Kennedy Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., and the Pine Grove 
Gold Mining Co. 

I visited the Mason Valley mine, 
which is not more than a mile from Ma- 
son, in the company of the assistant sup- 
erintendent, and found here another mine 
of vast proportions, with hundreds of 
thousands of tons of ore in sight. Tun- 
nels at four or five different levels have 
been run into the ore bodies, which are 
sloped out, allowed to drop through 
chutes to the lower levels, where they are 
automatically loaded on steel cars, trains 
of which, drawn by electric engines, are 
brought out to the surface, where the 
ore is dumped into buckets, which are 
conveyed by gravity, on aerial cables, 
direct to the loading bins on the railway 
track at Mason, whence they are taken 
by railway to the smelter at Thompson. 

Active development was begun by the 
present owners about six years aco, and 
now about eight miles of tunnels and 
other workings have been made. 

The Bluestone mine is owned by that 
veteran mining operator, Capt. J. R. 
DeLamar, of New York. For years no 
man in the West has enjoyed a more 
favorable reputation than De Lamar. 
Owner of the famous De Lamar mines in 
Idaho, the Golden Gate mine at Mercer, 
Utah, the rich silver mine, the DeLamar, 
in Nevada, the Bully Hill, Shasta County, 
California, which produced gold, silver 
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and copper; and the Nipissing Mine, 
Ontario, Canada. He is also one of the 
principal owners of the International 
Nickel Company’s mines of Subury, 
Canada, and is largely interested in the 
Donie mines of Porcupine, Canada. 
Some years ago he purchased the Blue- 
stone, which is located about one and 
one-half to two miles from Mason. 
Careful sampling and estimating re- 
vealed fully from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
tons of ore in actual sight, with an aver- 
age value of two and one-half to three 
per cent copper. 

Within the last six months the Miami 
Copper Company has bonded the proper- 
ty of the Empire Nevada Mining «& 
Smelting Company, extending for some 
miles below Mason, and is boring to 
discover the size and quality of the ore 
bodies. While nothing official has yet 
been published, the fact that the whole 
country is underlaid with copper ore of 
paying grade is well known, and that it 
will doubtless not be long before active 
mining operations on a large scale will 
be begun by this company. 

The Mirnesota Nevada Copper Mines 
Company is owner of twenty mining 
claims, or about 375 acres all in one 
group. This property has the largest known 
high-grade iron deposit in the State of 
Nevada. 

With the Copper Belt Railway close 
at hand, and the smelter only a few miles 
away, it can well be seen how advan- 
tageously these low-grade mining propo- 
sitions can be carried on in and near 
Mason. The effect of these operations 
can also be conceived upon the growing 
town. 

The smelter itself was designed by 
Mr. Jules Labarth, who not only super- 
intended its construction, but is now its 
superintendent as well as of the Mason 
Valley mires. It is owned by the 
Mason Valley Mines Company, and is 
at the north end of the valley at the 
town of Thompson, fourteen miles from 
the town of Mason. It not only smelts 
the ores from its own mines, but does a 
custom business for all the mines of the 
valley and adjacent region. It also re- 
ceives ores for reduction from as far 
south as Goldfield, and north from the 
Mt. Shasta region, California. Its daily 
capacity is 2,000 tors, ard it is equipped 
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with all the latest and most scientific 
electric and mechanical appliances. Ab- 
solutely no labor is done by hand. 
Everything is controlled by electric or 
other machinery. 

There are two furnaces, with a length 
of thirty and thirty-five feet, and four 
feet wide. Vast electric motors supply 
the air blast, the electricity being sup- 
plied by the Truckee River Electric 
Company. When the steel cars of the 
Copper Belt Railway are run upon the 
sidings of the smelter, the ore is dumped 
into ore bunkers at the sample mill, 
which has a crushing capacity of 150 
tons per hour. This mill is equipped 
with samplers, which take from the dis- 
charging ores, with mechanical impar- 
tiality, a certain proportion of all that 
pass through them. The main mass of 
the crushed ores are conveyed by bands 
mechanically into the “charge” bins. 
Here the charges for the furnace are 
weighed, ard automatically discharged 
into steel cars, trains of which are 
drawn by electric motors to the furnace 
and there automatically emptied. A 
charge is ten toms. As fast as this ore 
melts, the slag, or melted rock, rises to 
the surface and runs off into steel pots, 
each with a capacity of twenty tons. 
When full these are drawn out by an 
electric ergine and poured out onto the 
dump pile. The copper “matte,” or 
molten metal, is tapped into ladles and 
thence poured into the converters, and 
there “converted” into practically pure 
copper. This is then poured by elec- 
trically-controlled ‘filters’? into moulds, 
which automatically dump the solidified 
blocks of copper, 350 pounds each in 
weight, into cold water for cooling. 
They are then weighed and shipped to 
the refineries. 

From this brief outline it will be seen 
that Mason Valley already has an es- 
tablished and solid mining industry, 
employing many hundreds of men and 
increasing each year. The advantage of 
these camps as ready markets for much 
of what is grown in the valley is apparent, 
also to the business interests of the Mason 
merchants. 

II. Stock-Raising—Mason. Valley is 
peculiarly adapted for all kinds of stock 
and poultry raising. During the sum- 
mer months the mountain ranges are 
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alive with cattle, horses and sheep, for 
the snows of winter, providing an abun- 
dance of moisture insure permanent 
pasturage and water supply. When the 
fall snows come these herds must be 
removed to suitable locations where 
enclosed pasture or feed may be secured 
at reasonable prices, and where weather 
conditions are favorable. Both these 
desiderata are close at hand in Mason 
Valley. In not more than one, two, or 
three days cattle, horses, or sheep may 
easily be driven from the mountairs, and 
either pasturage or stacked alfalfa se- 
cured. The kindly climate has already 
been refered to. It is literally true that 
stock can winter out of doors without 
suffering or injury. The result is, the 
beef and mutton are always of that 
fine flavor and juicy tenderness that 
come from animals that have been well 
fed and well cared for. 

The fact that Miller & Lux, the 
shrewdest and largest cattle operators 
in the West, ard possibly in the world, 
have a ranch of many thousands of acres 
(common report has it that it is upwards 
of eighty thousand), and that the 
Humphrey-Moffat Company, another 
firm of large stock operators, have a 
feeding ranch, are proofs of the worderful 
adaptability of the climate of this valley 
for stock feeding purposes. 

Hogs thrive equally well, indeed hog- 
raising is one of the great industries of 
Mason Valley. While last year many 
carloads of hogs were shipped away, 
there is a great home-demard for hog 
meat to supply the mines; and as the 
work in these mines develops, it can well 
be seen that the demards for all kinds of 
home-grown meats will increase. 

When ready for market, the Copper 
Belt and Southern Pacific railways have 
their shipping stations within a few 
hours, so neither time nor weight are 
lost in long, tedious and exhaustive 
drives. The cattle, sheep ard hogs, 
proceeding immediately to market ar- 
rive in the primest of condition and com- 
mand the highest prices. 

Almost every ranch in the valley has 
its large or small herd of dairy cattle. 
This supplies all the milk, ete., for do- 
mestic purposes, ard all surplus cream 
van readily be disposed of at the cream- 
ery, established in the certer of the 
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valley and close to the city of Mason. 
The milch stock is largely composed of 
Holsteins and Durhams. The local con- 
sumption of butter is large and at ex- 
cellent priees, yet the Celifornia markets 
could readily absorb ten or twenty times 
the amount of butter Mason Valley now 
ships. Hence, there is really a large 
opening for much more extensive dairy- 
ing operations than are now carried on. 

Under such conditions it can be seen 
that dairy farming is ideal. With an 
abundance of alfalfa, clover, timothy, 
barley, wheat and other grains, pure 
mountain water and a perfect winter 
and summer climate, a well-conducted 
creamery that is eager to purchase, at 
good prices, all the cream that the valley 
can produce, the dairyman’s bank ac- 
count is sure to grow rapidly. 

Turkeys and poultry also thrive won- 
derfully, and without the diverse annoy- 
ances and risks encountered elsewhere. 
In 1912 there were shipped from Mason 
Valley alone during the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas season, over twenty tons 
of dressed turkeys, and the amount of 
shipments increase with each year. 

As yet, however, none of the Mason 
Valley settlers have been professional 
poultry-raisers. All acknowledge that 
the climatic and feeding conditiors are 
perfect, and ere long some one with the 
necessary equipment will go into the 
business on a large scale. Egg produc- 
tion in such a climate as this can be made 
a continuous, all-the-year-round perfor- 
mance, and as everything the poultry 
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need for food is raised in abundance on 
the spot the expenses of production are 
reduced to the minimum. 

The close proximity of the mines, and 
the vast number of men employed there, 
make a perpetual demand for eggs and 
dressed poultry. The supply is nothing 
like equal to the demand and hundreds 
of cars of both poultry and eggs are 
annually shipped into Western Nevada 
from Kansas, Nebraska, Utah ard Cali- 
fornia, at the highest prices paid any- 
where in the Union, which local growers 
should supply. This defect in local 
production will rapidly be remedied, 
however, as soon as a few enterprising 
poultry-raisers come in from the outside 
and grasp the situation. Such as these 
will be gladly welcomed. 

Honey.—Another Mason Valley pro- 
duct that has Already gained more than 
local fame is honey. The lorg and de- 
lightful summer season, the vast alfalfa 
fields, the hilly slopes covered with 
millions of honey-producirg plants, the 
perfect purity of the atmosphere, the 
close proximity of the towering Sierras, 
all conduce to the manufacture of a 
honey of rare color, quality, flavor and 
gereral richress that attracts attention 
and commands the highest prices. The 
great railway -systers have discovered 
this fact and all the honey that can be 
purchased for shipment is immediately 
seized and sent to be served on the 
dining-car systems of Eastern, Southern 
and Western railways. 

III. Agriculture. — For over forty 
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years Mason Valley has been noted for 
its stock-raising. Well watered by the 
largest river in Nevada, the Walker, the 
growth of alfalfa and natural grasses 
rendered it an ideal stock-raisirg country. 
But the newer generation takes cog- 
nizance of climatic corditiors also, ard 
they work for the production of the 
largest, best-paying crops on the smallest 
possible area. Here they found a num- 
ber of large rarches, varying in size from 
five hurdred to several thousands of 
acres in extent, in a most ideal climate, 
sapable of producing from five to fifteen 
times their past returns. Many thous- 
ards of acres, therefore, have beer 
divided ard sold in smaller parcels. The 
valley contains fully 150,000 acres of 
tillable lard, orly 45,000 acres of which 
are now urder cultivation. There is 
water enough in the Walker River to 
irrigate every acre of this, as soon as the 
winter surplus of waters is stored in the 
canyors. Natural reservoir sites have 
been found ard projects are row on 
foot for the building of dams, storing of 
waters and corstruction of complete 
irrigation systems that will bring all the 
available lands of the valley under cul- 
tivation by irrigation. 

The chief of these projects is krown 
as the Walker River Carnal & Power 
Company’s “Cary Act’ project. The 
“Cary Act’? was passed by Corgress a 
few years ago and allows the State to 
contract with private capital for the 
putting of water upon government lard. 
The State practically supervises the 
companies who engage to do this work, 
and thus stand between the capitalist 
and the poor rancher. 

This Walker River Power Company’s 
project proposes to impourd the flood 
waters of the East Fork of Walker River 
in a reservoir with a capacity of 63,030 
acre-feet, ard thus supply abundant 
water to forty-five thousand acres of 
land on the south ard east portion of 
Mason Valley. This is what is known as 
“bench land,’ and is made up of the 
disintegrated material washed down from 
the mountains close by. There is no 
better land for general agricultural pur- 
poses in the world. Miles of it 
level as a table, but with a slight slope 
that insures perfect drainage. This pro- 
ject will soon be under way, and the land 
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WILSON’'S CANYON ON LINE OF NEVADA COP- 
PER BELT, NEAR MASON, NEVADA. 


will undoubtedly be ready for settlement 
within a few months. 

Other projects are in various stages 
of development, so there is little doubt 
that ere long many thousands of these 
fertile acres will be open to settlement, 
in large or small tracts, urder the most 
generous and advantageous terms. 

The potatoes raised throughout the 
valley are already makirg Mason fa- 
mous. The high altitude ard the cool 
nights, are peculiarly adapted to potato 
culture, and there seems to be in the 
soil those elements that conduce to a 
delicious flavor, fine shape, large size, 
and that mealy quality that is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the firest 
potatoes of the world. 

The average crop of potatoes in Mason 
Valley is ten tors to the acre, while the 
average throughout the State is about 
six tons, or two hundred bushels. A 
few specialists grow as high as nineteen 
tons (633 1-3 bushels) to the acre. The 
price of potatoes, of course, varies with 
the market, ranging from $17 to $35 and 
even $40 per ton. Personally, I can 
speak of their high quality. They are 
pot surpassed in the world. With such 
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home demand, ard close proximity to 
California markets, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the acreage row set out to 
potatoes in Mason Valley will be in- 
creased ten-fold within the next five 
years. 

All the cereals grow well in Mason 
Valley, especially wheat, barley, oats 
and rye, and the acreage of these is rapid- 
ly increasing. 

Fruit—As yet fruit culture has not 
received the careful and thorough atten- 
tion it demands. Owing to the delight- 
ful weather in the early portion of the 
year the buds are induced to come out, 
and then, unforturately a late frost in 
April or May too often kills them. The 
State Experimental Farm has..demon- 
strated, however, that artificial heating, 
as is practiced in Colorado, California 
and elsewhere, will successfully combat 
the frost, and thus make fruit-growing 
on a large scale practical. 

Sugar Beets—Sugar beet growing in 
Nevada has already long passed the ex- 
perimental stage. More land and more 
farmers are needed, however, to grow 
the enormous crop needed for a profit- 
able run of the beet sugar factories. 
This is destined to be another great 
source of profit to Mason Valley farmers 
in the near furture. 

Sport and Pleasure Resorts—There 
remairs now but one subject to present. 
That is the subject of recreation. All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy 


in Mason as well as elsewhere. The 
sportsman finds the land a_ veritable 
treasure-house of delight. On the 


sloughs of the Antelope Valley Lard & 
Stock Company, at the north erd of the 
ralley, mallard, teal, widgeon, canvas- 
backs, spoonbills and redheads are found 
in immerse quantities. The same can 
be said of Walker Lake, 35 miles away. 
The poorest kind of a shot can go and 
get the limit. 

The fisherman finds in the Walker 
River, Walker Lake, and in the hundreds 
of glacial lakes in the Sierras, every kind 
of fish. In the river trout and cat 
abound. Walker Lake abounds in black 
bass, and it is no uncommon thing to 
find one with a catch, with fish varying 
in weight from one to ten pounds. The 
close proximity of Lake Tahoe, Silver and 
Twin Lakes, and a hundred others in 
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the High Sierras, only thirty-five miles 
or so away, give the fisherman his choice 
of some of the most famous fishing 
grounds in the world, where silver trout, 
Lock Leven, Mackinaw ard Lake Tahoe 
trout are caught by the hurdreds of 
thousards, ard are bred at the hatch- 
eries both by the Federal ard State 
governments. 

In addition, the Sierras give to the 
hunter, in the season, an inexhaustible 
field. Deer, antelope, bear, quail ard 
grouse abourd. A large number of 
Chinese pheasants have been planted in 
Mason Valley, ard these, while pro- 
tected, are increasing with worderful 
rapidity. The restrictiors will soon be 
removed, ard thus an additional bird 
offered to the sportsman. Quail also 
abourd in Mason Valley. 

In Smith Valley, within easy reach of 
Mason, is a well-krown ard popular re- 
sort krown as Hires Hot Springs. A 
number of medicinal hot springs bubble 
out from the mourtair-side, and from 
time immemorial the Indians have proven 
their value for healthful purposes. A 
large swimming tark has been conr- 
structed and scores enjoy the pleasure 
of swimming in its warm, stimulating 
and health-giving waters. 

From the standpoint of scenic recrea- 
tion, the close proximity of Mason to 
Lake Tahoe gives it access within a few 
hours by automobile or rail to the most 
famous lake, forest ard mountain resort 
of the western world. It is a minature 
Switzerland. The lake ore of the 
worders of the world, both in its altitude, 
purity, color and aburdance of fish. 
Twerty differert hotels, resorts and 
camps lire its shores, varying in luxur- 
iance ard sin.plicity in accordance with 
the complex neec's of the nearly hurdred 
thousand persors who now visit it an- 
pually. This resort is deemed so im- 
portant a factor to the home-seekers in 
Western Nevada that it will form the 
subject of a later ard fuller illustrated 
description in the pages of Out West. 

Mason is fortunate in beirg the home 
of the Mason Valley Improvement Club. 
Without invidious distinction this club 
seeks the welfare of the whole valley, as 
well as of its own town. It was through 
its activities I was privileged to see the 
country so thoroughly, ard I desire to 
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extend my thanks to its officers and 
members for their helpful courtesy. I 
am assured that should any of my read- 
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line addressed to the president, Owen 
H. Bott, or the secretary, B. C. Miller, 
Masor, Nevada, will at once bring the 


ers desire further knowledge of this 


° - » ° <]7Te. i y at} 
Sunshine Valley on the Walker River, a desired information. 


Daybreak 


Until the day-break, and the shadows flee 
‘away.—Canticles, 4:6. 
By Elizabeth Burns Stansfield 


After the winter rain, 
Spring! and the violet blue ; 
After the night of pain 
Morn breaks anew. 
After the storm-tossed sea 
And the twisted bark, 
Glimmer, for you and me, 
God’s stars through the dark. 





After the fruitless quest, 
Longing for home in the heart, 
After the foe, close-pressed, 
The victor’s part. 
After the weary feet, 
With their sin and stain, 
Rest! and ob, but it’s sweet 
To begin again. 


After the toilsome climb, 

Height! and the visioning hour, 
After the mud and slime, 

The perfect flower. 
After the somber tomb, 

Peace and a faith new-born; 
After the evening gloom, 

Fhe Easter morn! 
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The CLIMATE of 





WESTERN NEVADA 


By H. S. Cole 


Section Director, Weather Bureau 








r would be difficult to find a climate 
more pleasant ard healthful than 
that of Western Nevada. 

The air at a few thousand feet 
above the surface of the earth is always 
pure, ard is never subject to the extreme 
changes of temperature that are ex- 
perienced at the surface. There is a 
general eastward movement of the air 
at this elevation in the temperate zones. 
A large portion of the surface is left 
behind on the costal plain because of 
friction ard counter currents, and a 
stream of pure, mild air from higher 
levels is corstantly being poured over 
the great barrier, the Sierras, into 
Western Nevada. 

As the moist surface air from the Pa- 
cific moves up the western slope the 
moisture is precipitated in the form of 
rain in summer, in the form of snow in 
winter. As this air moves down the 
astern slope it is warmed, and this warm- 
ing process necessarily dries the air, 
another factor which causes the sunny 
skies and bracing air of Western Nevada. 

It has been known by physicians for 
many years that light air is stimulating. 
The pressure of the air in Western 
Nevada, according to Weather Bureau 
records, is about five-sixths as great as 
at sea-level, making it a very healthful 
place for persons needing slight stimula- 
tion, but rot a good place for persons 
affected with heart disease. 

Under most favorable conditions only 
about seventy-five per cent of the hent 
from the sun can reach sea-level with the 
sun directly overhead. Any cloud, in- 
visible moisture, dust or smoke will de- 
crease this amount a great deal. The 
amount of heat radiated from the earth 
is affected in a similar manner by any 
impurities in the air. The difference in 
air-pressure shows that nearly one-sixth 
of the air is below the level of Western 
Nevada, and will not be effective in re- 






ducing the amount of heat received from 
the sun or the amount radiated from the 
arth. Also the clear skies and the pure, 
dry air will facilitate insolation and 
radiation. For these reasons we have 
the warm days, so favorable to health 
and to vegetable growth, and the cool 
bracing nights, winter and summer. 
When the sun disappears the tempera- 
ture drops quickly to ten or twelve de- 
grees below freezing in midwinter, to 
from forty-seven to fifty-nine degrees in 
midsummer. There may be a cold spell 
in winter, lasting a few days, and a 
warm spell in summer, lasting a week or 
more; but the temperature rarely goes 
below zero in winter, and the hot days 
in summer are not depressing because 
of the light, dry air and the cool, refresh- 
ing night that follows. The coldest tem- 
perature recorded at Reno in the past 26 
years was 19 degrees below zero, in Jan- 
uary, 1890, and the old settlers still talk 
about that winter. The highest record- 
ed during the same period was 100 de- 
grees, on three different dates. On two 
of these dates the temperature dropped 
to 58 degrees the following night, and on 
the other date it went down to 61 de- 
grees the following night. Night tem- 
peratures above 60 degrees rarely occur. 

Snow can be seen in the higher por- 
tions of the mountains at nearly all times. 
This snow melting in the sunshine aids 
in cooling the air, and in contrast with 
the dark mountains and the blue sky 
adds a beauty and freshness to the land- 
scape that should not be overlooked. 

The following table of temperatures 
for seven stations in Western Nevada 
will give a more definite idea of climatic 
conditions than can be obtained from 
description. The shortest record used 
in the table is at Columbia, and covers a 
period of eight years. The others are 
for much longer periods. 

There is rain enough in the valleys of 
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TEMPERATURE AND FROST 
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100 
108 
104 
109 
109 
102 


84 


lj 

I 

51 
89 | 


56 
55 
57 
47 
59 


52 


Carson City 
Columbia - - - 
. 90 
91 
87 
90 


Fernley 
Gardnerville 
Hawthorne_- 


Western Nevada so that by careful con- 
servation of all the moisture that falls, a 
-_ crop can be raised every second 

rear, by dry farming, and occasionally 
a crop can be raised every year. But, 
fortunately, the farmers do rot have to 
depend on dry farming. A dry farm in 
the most favorable climate is not nearly 
as productive as a farm under irrigation, 
and irrigation is carried on according to 
most improved methods and under most 
favorable conditions in Western Nevada. 

In winter there is heavy precipitation 
as the moisture-laden air moves up the 
western slope of the Sierras, and a great 
deal of snow is blown over to the eastern 
slope before it falls out of the air or finds 
a lodging place. This snow is piled up 
in deep drifts just east of the divide, where 
it melts slowly during the next summer. 
Snow surveyors for the Weather Bureau 
found a drift, this season, at an elevation 
of 9,000 feet, in which they put down a 
snow sampler 260 inches ard could not 
reach the bottom of the drift. The water 
content of the measurement was 191.9 
inches. If properly conserved, pearly 
every foot of this water could be used 
for water power several times, then 
could be used for irrigation. Only about 
half of the water available is used at 
present, which means that about twice as 
much land may be brought under culti- 
ration as is at present. “The greater 
portion of this water will be put to good 
use in the next few years by alert in- 
vestors. 

If the unfavorable things concerning 
the climate were omitted, the article 
might be misleading. 

During March, April and May there 
are a large number of windy days and 
frequent dust storms. A large cloud 


100 


Length 

Growing 

Season, 
Days 


Average 
Date 
First Killing 
Frost, Autumn 


Average 
Lwst. Date 
on Last Killing 
Ree’d | Frosi, Spring 
—22 May 20 
—6 May 29 
-15 May 13 
—28 June 3 
-17 June 21 
-19 May 6 
-19 May 15 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. ¢ 


forms over the valley, cutting off the 
surshine and making the air cold and 
disagreeable. 

There is usually enough mild weather 
and bright sumshine in March or April 
to bring out fruit blossoms in the latter 
part of April. There is usually a killing 
frost in May that kills the fruit, unless 
some precaution is taken to prevent it. 
There is scarcely ever a season so severe 
that the fruit can not be saved by use 
of heaters and smudging, and if saved it 
is the very best fruit in the market. It 
is not the insipid kind, such as grows in a 
climate where they have little or no 
freezing weather in winter and where 
they have hot, moist summers. The 
freezing temperatures of winter and the 
clear skies and hot sun of midsummer 
ard fall fill it with sugar and give it a 
crisp grain ard an excellent flavor. The 
only question is, will the fruit pay for 
the care and expenditure necessary to 
get it past the late spring frosts. This 
has not been fully worked out yet, but 
several have been experimenting with 
heaters, under the direction of the Unri- 

versity of Nevada, and all think it will 
pay nearly every season, some say that 
it has paid every season since experi- 
ments began, which was in 1911. Be- 
sides, it will be noticed in the table that 
there is a long growing season; that is, 
the time from last killing frost in spring 
to the first killing frost in autumn. Late 
planting ard late varieties will avoid the 
late frost and still have plenty of time 
for maturing. 

In summing up the advantages of the 
climate of Western Nevada, it is thought 
it may well be stated as follows: 

They have pure air, because it is from 
higher levels; dry, bracing air, because 
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the moisture has been precipitated in 
coming over the high Sierras just west 
of Nevada; light stimulating air, because 
of elevation; great range of temperature, 
because of light, dry, pure air; no severe 
extremes of temperature to injure health 
or interfere with comfort (as shown in 
the table ); enough cold weather in winter 
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vegetable growth and sweeten fruit and 
berries, and dry air to prevent their 
mildew or decay; an abundance of snow 
stored in the mountains, affording pure, 
cool water for domestic use, and an 
abundance of water for power and irri- 
gation; beautiful streams winding down 
among the hills, dashing over the rocks 


to tone up the system, kill germs and 
insects and to aid in producing good 
fruit; hot days in summer to produce 


and reflecting the bluest of skies in every 


pool. 


To a California Poppy. 


By Nellie Hawks 


Whence came you?—this the thought that held me chained 


When first I met your glorious, up-turned faces; 
For in your color, form and habits 1 found traces 
Of other lands than this, and felt constrained 
To doubt the wisdom of your naming, 
For lands afar, | knew, were claiming 
Quite another floral signature for you. 


A California Poppy,—Is it true? 


Each soul its own conception has, and thought; 

And I would ask: Might not the winds have brought 
Your seeds upon their wings, and dropped them where 
They found the soil among all soils most rare, 

And grew a thing in California sun and air 

That bas become a part of Gold State fame; 

But you are beautiful! no matter whence you came! 


World known—the symbol-flower of this famed State, 
That borders league on league of pearly sea; 
Or came the ancient ones of thy proud history 
Embedded firm and deep in sun-dried clod 
On wheels, and bubs, and laden wagon-bed 
From babitations old whence men by gold-lure led 
Set out in search for wealth, trusting their God, 
Following the trail by compass and by star 
From lands that lie afarf Thousands of miles afar! 


In childhood days—a long, long time ago— 
I knew you as the “Cowslip;’” loved you so! 
In that sweet time, grown to a past that’s dim, 
You have grown from that to this, I think, ad interim, 
I know mistaken quite, possibly I might be, 
But somewhere, I think you ARE of that same family. 
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FREMONT and CARSON in NEVADA 


By George Wharton James 









O the first white man was to gaze 
upon the territory that is now 
Nevada is not positively known. 

=! Possibly some of the Spaniards 
may have climbed over the Sierran bar- 
rier, although nothing definite is known 
of any such discovery. It is more than 
likely that some of that vast pioneer 
army, whose humble profession always 
keeps them in advance of civilization— 
the trappers—were the first to come into 
Nevada. 

But undoubtedly the first scientific 
and recorded account was that given by 
John C. Frémont, the Pathfinder. It 
was a very different matter to cross the 
Great Basin and the uncharted Sierras 
in his day from what it is in ours. He 
faced unknown dangers and struggled 
with increasing hardships, enduring most 
fatiguing toil. In this day of Pullman 
‘ars, a ride across the mountains to the 
travel-blasé is regarded as_ eventless, 
almost monotonous. Jhen, every day 
had its new perils, its new experiences of 
adventure, its new record of struggle 
with hard-hearted Nature,—for she can 
be as stern and relentless as the most 
cruel step-mother, as well as the benign, 
sweet, rest-giving All-Mother all men 
at some time or other find her to be. 

Fortunately for us, Frémont left a full 
story of his experiences in the Nevada 
country, complete in detail, and-as fresh 
and vivid as if but written yesterday. 
This account, with illuminating Intro- 
duction, and explanatory notes by James 
U. Smith, from whose pioneer father 
Smith Valley is named, was republished 
in the Second Biennial Report of the 
Nevada Historical Society, from which, 
with the kind permission of the secretary, 
Professor Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, the 
following extracts are made: 

Frémont had already made his first 
exploration of the Rocky Mountains and 
South Pass in the summer of 1842. It 
was in this expedition that, standing on 
the highest peak of the Rockies, he 
looked down into the vast area beyond, 
known as the Great Basin, comprising 


with its mountain ranges the whole 
western portion of the continent of North 
America. This he determined to ex- 
plore, and it was on this second expedi- 
tion that Lakes Pyramid and Tahoe, the 
Truckee River, etc., were discovered. 

Later, Frémont made his third western 
journey, that in which he came into con- 
flict with the Mexican officials of Cali- 
fornia, became governor of California, 
and was finally placed under arrest by 
General Kearny, and taken back to 
Washington to be tried for mutiny. 
The results of that unfortunate Kearny 
conflict are well known. 

At the official close of the dispute he 
made his fourth expedition and finally 
his fifth, all of which are fully treated in 
Smucker’s and Bigelow’s Life of Frémont. 

To return now to the second expedi- 
tion. In the words of Mr. Smith: 


The object of the expedition was purely for 
the purpose of exploring and otherwise getting 
scientific information about the great territory 
between the Missouri frontier and the Pacific 
Ocean. Emigrants were making their way 
westward to the new Oregon Territory, and 
hunters and trappers had been visiting portions 
of that region. Farther north the fur companies 
had their posts and did a regular business with 
the trappers and Indians. But little was known 
about the regions further south, and especially 
the great territory between the Rocky and 
Sierra Nevada Mountain chains, and that little 
was freely adulterated with fiction. 

Great Salt Lake was supposed to be a very 
strange and wonderful lake, the islands of which 
were covered with woods and flowers, through 
which roamed all kinds of game, and whose 
waters were sucked down in a great and awe- 
inspiring whirlpool into an underground passage 
under the mountains and valleys to the distant 
sea. Another myth, or rather pair of myths, in 
which geographers placed sufficient faith to give 
a place on the maps of the time, was the great 
Buenaventura River, and that semi-tropical 
Mary’s Lake, the waters from which found 
their way through the Sierra Nevadas to San 
Francisco Bay. Mary’s Lake was supposed to 
be a body of water such as a traveler dreams 
about, whose clear waters were bordered by 
meadows ever green, a place on whose shores he 
could pitch his tent and cast aside all thought 
or care of the morrow. Frémont counted on 
this lake as a place where he could recuperate 
and make ready for a final dash eastward 
across the unknown country to the Rocky 
Mountains and thence home to the Mississippi 
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MAP SHOWING FREMONT'S EXPLORATIONS THROUGH NEVADA TO CALIFORNIA IN 1843 


River. Contrast these anticipations with the 
hardships and fears he encountered while groping 
his way through the Black Rock Desert, north 
of Pyramid Lake. . 

But Frémont was a good leader followed by 
courageous men, and disappointments did not 
make weaklings of either him or his men. His 
party, on leaving Missouri, consisted of thirty- 
nine men—Creoles, Canadian-Frenchmen, Amer- 
icans, a German or two, a free negro and two 
Indians. Charles Preuss was Frémont’s assis- 
tant in topography, and it is likely that he made 


his sketches, several of which were published in 
the original: report. Another member of; the 
party, and one who joined it in the Rocky 
Mountains and is of special interest to us, was 
Christopher Carson, commonly known as 
“Kit” Carson. Frémont speaks of him in very 
friendly and flattering terms. At the time of 
the meeting with Carson, he says: “I had here 
the satisfaction to meet our good buffalo hunter 
of 1842, Christopher Carson, whose services I 
considered myself fortunate to secure again.”’ 
On another occasion, when Carson had success- 
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fully performed a responsible errand, he says: 
“Reaching St. Vrain’s Fort we found 


»? mY true and reliable friend, Kit Car- 


son. 
Frémont left Kansas City, Mo., 
29, 1843. 


May 


His general route was along the old “Oregon 
Trail,” then the new “Oregon Trail,” but at 
many places oe route was different. He fol- 
lowed the Kansas River instead of the 
Platte. “But he crossed the Rocky Mountains 
over the South Pass, which is that of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and was common to the 














Oregon Trail and the emigrant road to Cali- 
fornia. During nearly the whole journey to 
Oregon Frémont divided his party. One part 
he placed in charge of Fitzpatrick. This con- 
sisted of the carts with the bulk of the supplies 
and about half of the men. The other part 
consisted of a mounted party with packhorses 
and the howitzer. Fremont, of course, took 
charge of the latter party, for, traveling light 
as it did, he was able to make detours covering 
country ‘he wished to explore, always, however, 
using the other train as a base of supplies. The 
course of the other party was generally along the 
emigrant road to Oregon. 

After crossing the Rocky Mountains, Fré- 
mont went south with his party to explore 
Great Salt Lake. Thence he returned north 
again to the emigrant road, which then followed 
in a general way the Snake or Lewis River to 
the Columbia, with the exception of the great 
bend in northeastern Oregon which was tra- 
versed by a shorter route. Along the bank of 
the Columbia the road followed to the Mission 
Station at the Dalles, or great narrows of the 
river. At this point many of the emigrants 
transferred their baggage to barges and floated 
with the current to their destination on the 
Willamette River. Others continued by land 
down the river. Frémont’s division reached 
the Dalles November 4th. Fitzpatrick’s train 
did not come in until the 21st. The latter left 
his carts at the mouth.of the Walla Walla River 
according to Frémont’s orders; and, after mak- 
ing pack-saddles, transferred what was left of 
his baggage to the backs of his mules for the 
trip down to the Dalles. In the meantime 
Frémont, with Preuss and two of the other men, 
had gone down to Fort Vancouver in canoes. 
This was the headquarters of the Hudson Bay 
Company for the West. Here supplies for the 
return journey were obtained. 

Having transported these supplies up to the 
Dalles in barges propelled by Indians, he was 
ready to take up the final prepars ition for the 
homeward journey. It is best to let him de- 
scribe these preparations in his own words. He 
8s by 8: 

“The ¢ camp was now occupied in making the 
necessary preparations for our homeward jour- 
ney, which, though homeward, contemplated 
a new route, and a great circuit to the south 
and southeast, and the exploration of the Great 
Basin between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. 

“Three principal objects were indicated, by 
report, or by maps, as being on this route, the 
character or existence of which I wished to as- 
certain, and which I assumed as landmarks, or 
leading points, on the projected line of return. 
The first of these points was the Tlamath Lake, 
on the table-land between the head of Fall 
River (this is now called by its French name, 
the Des Chutes River), which comes to the 
Columbia, and the Sacramento, which goes to 
the Bay of San Francisco, and from which lake 
a river of the same name makes its way west- 
wardly direct to the ocean. 

“This lake and river are often called Klamet, 
but I have chosen to write the name according 
to the Indian pronunciation. The position of 
this lake, on the line of inland communication 
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between Oregon and California; its proximity 
to the demarcation boundary of latitude 42 
deg.; its imputed double character of lake, or 
meadow, according to the season of the year 
and the hostile _ warlike character attributed 
to the Indians about it;—all make it a desirable 
object to visit and examine. From this lake 
our course was intended to be about southeast, 
to a reported lake called Mary’s, at some days’ 
journey in the Great Basin; and ‘thence, still on 
southeast, to the reputed Buenaventura River, 
which has a place in so many maps, and counte- 
nanced the belief of the existence of a great 
river flowing from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Bay of San Francisco. From the Buenaventura 
the next point was intended to be in that section 
of the Rocky Mountains which includes the 
heads of Arkansas River, and of the opposite 
waters of the California Gulf; and thence down 
the Arkansas to Bent’s Fort, and home. 

“This was our projected line of return—a 
great part of it absolutely new to geographical, 
botanical, and geological science—and the sub- 
ject of reports in relation to lakes, rivers, des- 
erts, and savages, hardly above the condition 
of mere wild animals, which inflamed desire to 
know what this terra incognita really contained. 
It was a serious enterprise, at the commence- 
ment of winter, to undertake the traverse of 
such a region, and with a party consisting only 
of twenty-five persons, and they of many na- 
tions—American, French, German, Canadian, 
Indian, and colored—and most of them young, 
several being under twenty-one years of age. 

“All knew that a strange country was to be 
explored, and dangers and hardships to be en- 
countered; but no one blenched at the prospect. 
On the contrary, courage and confidence ani- 
mated the whole party. Cheerfulness, readi- 
ness, subordination, prompt obedience, charac- 
terized all; nor did any extremity or peril and 
privation, to which we were afterward exposed, 
ever belie, or derogate from, the fine spirit of 
this brave and generous commencement. 

“The course of the narrative will show at 
what point, and for what reasons, we were 
prevented from the complete execution of this 
plan, after having made considerable progress 
upon it, and how we were forced by desert 
plains and mountain ranges, and deep snows, 
far to the south and near to the Pacific Ocean, 
and along the western base of the Sierra Nevada; 
where, indeed, a new and ample field of explora- 
tion opened itself before us.” 

From these quotations it is evident 
that Fremont had no idea of entering 
California at this time. He was simply 
driven to it by circumstances over which 
he had no control. 

Leaving the Dalles, Fremont followed 
up the Des Chutes River to its head- 

waters in southeastern Oregon, thence 
he crossed over the divide to the waters 
of the Klamath, which he followed south- 
ward to what is known as Klamath 
Marsh. This he called ““Tlamath Lake.” 
Now started the hunt for Mary’s Lake 
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and the San Buenaventura River. The 
party came down through southeastern 
Oregon into Nevada, where they camped 
on the night of December 26, in Coleman 
Valley, on what is called Twelve-Mile 
Creek, and about eleven miles from the 
present California line. It may be noted 
here that at that time the parallel be- 
tween Nevada and California on the 
south and Oregon on the north, was the 
southern boundary of the territory of 
the United States. Fremont was, there- 
fore, about to cross into Mexican terri- 
tory. 

He then progressed southward through 
what are now Washoe, Humboldt, 
Churchill and Lyon counties, and over 
the California line into Mono County, 
back again into Douglas, and thence 
over the mountains south of Lake Tahoe, 
but did not find Mary’s Lake, nor the 
places upon which he relied to recruit 
his animals and give rest to his party. 
He did, however, find Pyramid Lake. 
This being the body of water into which 
the Truckee River flows, and the Truckee 
being the only outlet to Lake Tahoe, it 
is well that this portion of the account 
be given in full. Fremont and Carson 
were on ahead. The day was January 
10, 1843. Fremont writes: 

Leaving a signal for the party to encamp, we 
continued our way up the hollow, intending to 
see what lay beyond the mountain. The hollow 
was several miles long, forming a good pass 
(some maps designate this pass as Frémont 
Pass, others as San Emidio Canyon), the snow 
deepened to about a foot as we neared the sum- 
mit. Beyond, a defile between the mountains 
descended rapidly about two thousand feet; 
and, filling up all the lower space, was a sheet 
of |. water, some twenty miles broad (Pyra- 
mid Lake). It broke upon our eyes like the 
ocean. The neighboring peaks rose high above 
us. One peak, on the eastern side of the lake, 
rises nearly forty-four hundred feet above the 
lake, and on the side (toward which Frémont 
was looking) one peak rises 4,925 feet above 
the lake; and we ascended one of them to obtain 
a better view. 

The waves were curling in the breeze, and their 
dark-green color showed it to be a body of deep 
water. For a long time we sat enjoying the 
view, for we had become fatigued with moun- 
tains, and the free expanse of moving waves 
was very grateful. It was set like a gem in the 
mountains, which, from our position, seemed to 
inclose it almost entirely. At the western end 
it commun cated with the line of basins we had 
left a few days since; and on the opposite side 
it swept a ridge of snowy mountains, the foot 
of the great Sierra. Its position at first in- 


clined us to believe it Mary’s Lake, but the 
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rugged mountains were so entirely discordant 
with descriptions of its low rushy shores and 
open country, that we concluded it some un- 
known y of water, which it afterwards 
proved to be. 

On January 13th we followed again a broad 
Indian trail along the shore of the lake to the 
southward. For a short space we had room 
enough in the bottom; but, after traveling a 
short distance, the water swept the foot of the 
precipitous mountains, the peaks of which are 
about 3,000 feet above the lake. The trail 
wound around the base of these precipices, 
against which the water dashed below, ~ a 
way nearly impracticable for the howitzer. 
During a greater part of the morning the lake 
was nearly hid by a snowstorm, and the waves 
broke on the narrow beach in a long line of 
foaming surf, five or six feet high. The day was 
unpleasantly cold, the wind driving the snow 
sharp against our faces; and, having advanced 
only about twelve miles, we encamped in a 
bottom formed by a ravine, covered with good 
grass, which was fresh and green. 

We did not get the howitzer into camp, but 
were obliged to leave it on the rocks until 
morning. The next morning the snow was 
rapidly melting under a warm sun. Part of 
the morning was occupied in bringing up the 
gun; and, making only nine miles, we encamped 
on the shore, opposite a very remarkable rock 
in the lake, which had attracted our attention 
for many miles. It rose, according to our esti- 
mate, 600 feet above the water, and, from the 
point we viewed it, presented a pretty exact 
outline of the great pyramid of Cheops. Like 
other rocks along the shore, it seemed to be in- 
crusted with calcareous cement. This striking 
feature suggested a name for the lake, and I 
called it Pyramid Lake; and though it may be 
deemed by some a fanciful resemblance, I can 
undertake to say that the future traveler will 
find much more striking resemblance between 
this rock and the pyramids of Egypt than there 
is between them and the object from which 
they take their name. . . . 

The elevation of this lake above the sea is 
4,890 feet, being nearly 700 ieet higher than 
the Great Salt Lake, from which it lies nearly 
west, and distant about eight degrees of longi- 
tude. The position and elevation of this lake 
make if an object of geographical interest. It 
is the nearest lake to the western rim, as the 
Great Salt Lake is to the eastern rim of the 
Great Basin which lies between the base of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada—and 
the extent and character of which, its whole 
circumference and contents, it is so desirable to 
know. 


The Indians then directed him to a 
river of which he says: 


Groves of large cottonwood, which we could 
see at the mouth, indicated that it was a stream 
of considerable size, and, at all events, we had 
the pleasure to know that now we were in a 
country where human beings could live. Reach- 
ing the groves, we found the inlet of a large 
fresh-water stream (the Truckee River), and 
all at once were satisfied that it was neither 
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Mary’s River nor the waters of the Sacramento, 
but that we had discovered a large interior lake, 
which the Indians informed us had no outlet. 
It is about 35 miles long, and, by the mark of 
the water-line along the shore, the spring level 
is about 12 feet above its present waters. 

In the meantime, such a salmon-trout feast 
as is seldom seen was going on in our camp, 
and every variety of manner in which fish 
could be prepared—boiled, fried and roasted in 
the ashes—was put into requisition; and every 
few minutes an Indian would be seen running 
off to spear a fresh one. Whether these Indians 
had seen whites before, we could not be certain; 
but they were evidently in communication with 
others who had, as one of them had some brass 
buttons, and we noticed several other articles 
of civilized manufacture. We could obtain 
from them but little information about the 
country. They made on the ground a drawing 
of the river, which they represented as issuing 
from another lake in the mountains three or 
four days distant, in a direction a little west of 
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south; beyond which, they drew a mountain; 
and further still, two rivers; on one of which 
they told us that people like ourselves traveled. 

Here was the first description given 
to whites of Lake Tahoe, but Frémont, 
after following the Truckee down about 
to where Wadsworth is now located, 
left it, turned south, discovered the 
river named after Kit Carson, passed 
by the Humboldt and Carson Sinks, and 
then, seeing the serious condition of his 
pack-animals, etc., decided to abandon 
his eastern course and to cross the Sierra 
Nevada into the valley of the Sacramento 
wherever a practicable pass could be 
found. This was ultimately accom- 
plished, and on the way Lake Tahoe was 
discovered as will be fully described in 
a later number of Out West. 


The First Poppies 


By Margaret 


Troili Campbell 


Blossoming poppies, you speak unto me 
Of a perfection that may be achieved 


Now, in the world—in th 
Still have you chosen and 
Nations have thundered, a 


e midst of it all 
used of your own. 
nd cities have moiled, 


Men to their labors have given all*their living, 
Yet, out of silence and power and of joy, 
You have your gorgeous first blossoming won. 


Shall we not guard them, 


the flowers of our thoughts, 


Claim from the universe all that is ours, 
Plant us a garden of silence and peace, 
Tend there the perfect unfolding of spirit, 


Till we at length bring ou 


Reb 


By Alice 


r blossoms to God? 


ellion 


Harriman 





Over vale and over bill, El Camino travels, 

While I push the casement back; and my knitting ravels 
For I’ve dropped a stitch or two as my fancy wanders 
Far from where the padre sits as he reads and ponders. 


Why should I be forced to stay close within the cloister, 
W hile the lads are free to stray—free to rove and roysterf 
Hot the sun and hot the hell that Fray Serra preaches— 
Hot the kiss when, in the dark, o’er the wall Juan reaches. 


Hot the sun and bot the road—ob, to be out yonder! 

Hot the bell the padre threats, if I chance to wander. 
What knows he, in sack-cloth gray, of the joy be misses¢ 
I’d risk sun and heat and bell, for Juan’s fiery kisses! 
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| 
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To the Queen Anne's Lace 
By Florence Slack Crawford 


A perfect bloom,— a hundred perfect blooms 
Within one perfect bloom. 

Tis this I see upon thy face, 

Ob Queen Anne’s Lace, 

Upon thy dainty face! 


All unsung among the wild art thou, 
Among the weeds and wild; 

But God’s great Truth is on thy face, 
Ob Queen Anne’s Lace, 

Is written on thy face! 


Learned men and great have sought to know 
How One is All, and Ail is One; 

Yet, sheltered ’mid the grass was thy fair face, 
Ob Queen Anne’s Lace, 

Was hid thy dainty face! 


Not one whit less than Ail is All; 

And he who seeks the Whoie, 

Dare not o’erlook the weed,—nor thy dear face, 
Ob Queen Anne’s Lace, 

Nor pass thy dainty face! 
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the ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM & 


Zenith of Centuries of Irrigation 
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By R. E. Bassett 











O the man who is interested in 
irrigation, there is an intense fas- 
cination in the story of the develop- 

mae ment of irrigation in the Rio Grande 
Valley of New Mexico, from the first 
crude ditches of the Pueblo, or village 
Indians, through the early struggles of 
the pioneers with their community 
ditches, up to the great Elephant Butte 
Dam and its broad canals, representing 
the highest development of the modern 
science of irrigation. 


the Indians along the Rio Grarde divert- 
ing the waters of the river through crude 
ditches to irrigate their lands. The 
story of Coronado’s wonderful march 
and his discoveries is not for this brief 
bulletin, but we know beyord question 
that irrigation as found by him was 
practiced in the Rio Grande Valley long 
before Columbus discovered America, 
while there is ample basis for the theory 
of many writers ard scientists that irri- 
gation along the Rio Grande antedated 














THE SITE OF THE ELEPHANT BUTTE 

When Coronado, most daring and 
most successful of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores, marched north from Sonora 
into what is now New Mexico in the 
search of the fabled seven cities of 
Cibbola, stories of whose untold wealth 
of gold had captured his fancy, he found 


DAM, ON THE 
CRUCES, N. M. 


RIO GRANDE, 81 MILES N 

irrigation in the Valley of the Nile. 
The Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico, 
therefore, has full justification in claim- 
ing title as the “Cradle of Irrigation” in 
America, and there is a splendid justice 
in the selection of a portion of this Valley 
as the site for the greatest irrigation 
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project. ever undertaken by the United 
States Reclamation Service—the Ele- 
phant Butte Project. 

One day an engineer of the Govern- 
ment, a man with an inquisitive mind, 
entered the Valley and wandered up 
the river. He studied the records of 
the stream flow, and examined all places 
for irrigation works. It was really all a 
matter of a dam site, and when he found 
what he wanted, as he figured it out, he 
went back to Washington and reported. 
Surveyors were sent into the Valley. 
Diamond drills punched holes in the 
river-bed, and canals were projected; 
then a board of engineers went over the 
plans, approved them and sent them to 
Washington, where they were accepted. 
There were a number of problems to be 
solved, however, and an International 
question to be settled; but all matters 
were satisfactorily adjusted, and at the 
session of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress held in El Paso, Texas, in 1904, 
the Elephant Butte Project, as contem- 
plated by the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, was placed before the people. 

The first preliminary construction work 
was commenced in 1908 and continued 
into 1909, when complications arose 
which necessitated suspending work tem- 
porarily. Advantage was taken of the 
time, however, to complete details of 
the project, and to build the railroad 
from Butte Junction to Elephant Butte, 
New Mexico, a distance of twelve miles. 
Actual work on the dam was resumed 
in February, 1911, and it has since been 
in regular course of construction. It is 
now 50 per cent complete, and most of 
the main preliminary work, which takes 
up so much time, has been accomplished, 
and the work will now go forward rapidly. 
The dam will be sufficiently complete to 
hold a storage of water in the early 
spring of 1915. 

The cost of the project is to be in the 
neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

The length of the big dam, which will 
be the principal feature of the under- 
taking, will be 1200 feet, top measure. 

It will be 18 feet wide at the top. 

Its maximum height will be 300 feet. 

There will be 500,000 cubic yards of 
masonry in it. 

It will have 12 water gates. 

It will create a reservoir 45 miles long. 
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It will impound 2,642,290 acre-feet of 
water—an acre-foot being enough water 
to flood one acre of ground one foot 
deep. 

It will irrigate a total of 180,000 acres. 

The reservoir will have 200 miles of 
shore line, and an average depth of 66 
feet, and an average width of one and 
three-fourths (1?) miles. 

Its surface area will be 62} square 
miles. 

The earth embankment at the original 
spillway site has a length of 1860 feet, 
and a height of 42 feet. 

In building this dam it was necessary 
for the Government to construct 19} 
miles of roadway, 21 miles of telephone 
line, 7 miles of light and power line, and 
23 miles of railroad. 

The artificial lake which will be formed 
by this dam will be the largest of its kind 
in the world. 

The source of water supply is the 
water-shed of the Rio Grande River, 
which takes its rise in central Colorado 
and flows southward through the middle 
of New Mexico. The Rio Grande is 
formed by numerous streams which flow 
into it from the high mountains of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico; and the reservoir 
at the big dam, as it will be when finished, 
will be of sufficient size to store all the 
rain-fall of two years on this vast water- 
shed. 

The head of the Elephant Butte 
Project is to be a reservoir formed by 
the dam site in a narrow gorge of the 
river, 81 miles north of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. The annual flow of the Rio 
Grande at this point is 800,000 acre- 
feet. The lands comprised in this pro- 
ject will require for their perfect irritagion 
only 600,000 acre-feet per annum. After 
figuring in every possible source of ex- 
penditure, waste and depreciation, there 
will be left in the reservoir for emergency, 
after it has once been filled, not less 
than 1,400,000 acre-feet—or more than 
enough to irrigate the entire acreage 
during two years of total drought. 
This latter statement will, perhaps, give 
the most adequate idea of the immen- 
sity of the dam and the wonderful 
storage capacity of water for irrigation 
which it will provide. 

The project includes several units. 
One of these, the Leasburg Diversion 
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Dam, 46 miles south of the main reser- 
voir, has been completed and water is 
now being diverted into canals, irrigat- 
ing at present in the neighborhood of 
22,000 acres. Above the Leasburg Dam 
about 5,000 acres, in the Rincon Valley, 
are being watered by community canals; 
and in the neighborhood of 30,000 acres 
are now being irrigated in the Mesilla 
Valley from community canals: making 
a total of approximately 60,000 acres 
now in cultivation in the Palomas, Rin- 
con and Mesilla valleys of New Mexico 
under the project. 

With water in the big Elephant Butte 
reservoir the farmers in these valleys of 
New Mexico will have a permanent and 
certain water supply, which will in every 
way change farming from “chance” to 
“certainty,” and will make the farmer 
master of his land. No droughts can 
cause loss for he will be his own weather 
factory. No floods will occur, for he 
will control the flood-gates. 

The fertility of the soil of these valleys 
when irrigated is well known. It is 
rich and deep and contains a silt, similar 
in character to that of the Nile delta, 
which has been brought down by the 
Rio Grande for many centuries. 

The success of the irrigation farmer in 
this section has been proved over and 
over again, only never before has he 
approached his task so scientifically and 
with such double assurance of success. 
It will be seen from the following ex- 
amples that some very fine yields are 
being obtained, and, while these exam- 
ples may not be the average, they are 
illustrations of what can be done, and 
are suggestions of the greater things 
which may be expected when the dam 
has a storage of water. It is reasonably 
safe to say that a ten-acre farm in these 
valleys will yield an independent in- 
come; if turned to fruit culture and in- 
tensively cultivated, it will produce a 
moderate fortune. 

It is not claimed that the valleys will 
produce fabulous crops without labor. 
No claim of the miraculous is made. 
Here, as elsewhere, the soil will not yield 
its best returns without proper work and 
proper cultivation. The claim is made, 
however, that with proper cultivation, 
this land will produce results equal, if not 
superior, to any to be had from the 
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richest irrigation districts in the world. 

At the present time alfalfa is probably 
the leading crop in this section. This 
yields from four to five cuttings per year 
of from one to two and one-half tons 
to the cutting; and sells for from $9.00 
to $16.00 per ton, according to the season. 

The experience of Mrs. T. A. Ferlet, 
living near Anthony, in the lower Mesilla 
Valley, is a notable example of what a 
city woman not accustomed to farming 
has been able to accomplish in this sec- 
tion by applying practical and intelli- 
gent farming methods. Mrs. Ferlet has 
a 96-acre farm, of which 70 acres are in 
alfalfa. By using up-to-date machinery, 
sweep and side-delivery rakes, power 
press, etc., Mrs. Ferlet obtains five 
cuttings of alfalfa per year, and from 13 
to 2 tons per acre per cutting. She 
sells her hay at Anthony, New Mexico, 
her nearest station, and receives an 
average of $14.00 per ton. Mrs. Ferlet 
estimates that she can grow her crop 
and harvest it for $3.50 per ton, altho 
she admits that this is a low figure, but 
says that her method of prompt handling, 
with her up-to-date equipment, ma- 
Mrs. 
Ferlet has educated several of her boys 
at the State Agricultural School, at 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico, and one of 
her sons has been sent to the Roycroft 
School at East Aurora, New York. 

Mr. James Quesenberry, living near 
Las Cruces, netted this year $49.39 per 
acre from five acres of barley. Mr. 
Quesenberry followed this crop with 
milo maize, from which he conservatively 
estimates he will clear $30.00 per acre— 
$79.39 net profit per acre from five acres 
this year. 

Corn is rapidly growing in importance 
as a crop in this section, and at present 
holds second place in the valley. From 
60 to 75 bushels to the acre are frequently 
obtained. 

Wheat yields from 25 to 50 bushels per 
acre. One special variety developed 
recently at the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, making a yield of 
40.7 bushels on the average. 

Fruit and truck farming are destined 
to become important factors in the 
valleys. 

F. C. Barker & Company, near Las 
Cruces, from 11 acres of asparagus made 


chinery, etc., enables her to do it. 
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gross sales of $2820.16; net profit $1,- 
885.56; average sale price $12.38 per 
100 pounds; average net profit $8.28 
per 100 pounds. 

From 9.9 acres of cantaloupes, Mr. 
Barker produced 1956 crates; gross sales 
$2863; average $1.42 per crate; net 
profit $1283; average net profit per crate 
654 cents. 

Prize apples, peaches, apricots and 
grapes abound, and Bartlett pears reach 
a luscious development here scarcely to 
be matched in any part of the world. 

Mr. J. G. Stuart, near Mesilla Park, 
New Mexico, in the Mesilla Valley, 
cleared $9000 from 35 acres of apples 
last year; and $3000 from 60 acres of 
alfalfa—a total of $12,000 from 95 acres. 

Mr. H. R. Hannum, near Telles, New 
Mexico, in the lower Mesilla Valley, this 
year obtained 385 boxes of Bartlett pears 
from 56 trees (3 acre), which he sold at 
$1.75 per box. Mr. Hannum’s net profit 
amounted to $433.87. 

Las Cruces, the principal city of the 
valleys, has a population of 5,000, and is 
growing rapidly, as are the other towns 
of the valleys, with the settlement which 
is taking place. Las Cruces is a modern 
up-to-date city, with fine water-works 
system, electric light and power plant, 
ice factory, steam laundry, three banks, 
three newspapers, churches of most 
denominations, and all conveniences of a 
modern city. In addition to its excellent 
public school system, it has Loretta 
Academy, an institution for girls. At 
Mesilla Park, 2} miles distant, is lo- 
cated the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. The State Agri- 
cultural College is one of the big assets 
of the valleys, it being an experiment 
station and issuing regular bulletins. 
At the College are men expert in irriga- 
tion farming, who give the farmers every 
possible assistance and advice, even 
visiting a man’s farm, without cost, to 
advise him. 

At Las Cruces is located the Mesilla 
Valley Fruit & Truck Association, and 
also the Mesilla Valley Produce Ex- 
change. At Anthony, New Mexico, is 
located the South New Mexico Farmers’ 
Association, which handles distant hay 
shipments. These institutions are in- 
valuable in the matter of making ship- 
ments of fruit, truck and hay. 
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An extensive cannery will be built 
during the winter at Las Cruces at an 
approximate cost of $25,000. It will be 
ready for operation the first of April, 
and will be equipped with labor-saving 
machinery of all kinds. Canning of all 
kinds, as well as pickling, will be done. 

A block of $100,000 of bonds was 
recently voted and sold by Dona Ana 
County, of which Las Cruces is the 
county-seat, for good roads. To this 
sum the State will add $30,000, the 
county’s share of the State’s bond 
issue for good roads. The county tax 
rolls for good roads of last year also con- 
tributed $50,000, so that at the present 
time the county has $180,000 available, 
and work on roads is beirg pushed 
vigorously. 

Las Cruces has 2} miles of paved and 
several miles of graded streets. All 
important streets have concrete side- 
walks. Recently Congress voted $125,- 
000 for a Federal building. 

New Mexico has become famous the 
world over as the land of sunshine. Its 
climate is unsurpassed, and the shel- 
tered sunny valleys under the Elephant 
Butte Project are now recognized as 
ideal, in all conditions, for the health- 
seeker; and the climate is equally good 
for the growing of crops and in facili- 
tating the work of the farmer. The 
average altitude is approximately 3800 
feet. There is a nine-months’ growing 
season, the winters being short and mild, 
and a man can work out of doors practi- 
cally every day in the year. The sum- 
mer nights are delightfully cool, and 
usually a light blanket is comfortable. 

On projects such as Elephant Butte, 
there have been formed associations of 
individuals called Water Users’ Asso- 
ciations. The associations are formed 
to assure the Government that the land 
owners will apply for water from the 
irrigation works; that the charges against 
the lands will be paid; that they will so 
adjust the existing claims for the use of 
water that the administration of all the 
water available for the land under the 
project shall be under one control, 
namely, that of the United States, until 
such time as the control is turned over 
to the water users themselves. 

In its working aspect, the Elephant 
Butte Water Users’ Association is gov- 


























Board of Directors of ten members. 
The active officers consist of a president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
elected annually by the Council. It has 
a capital stock of $4,400,000 fully sub- 
scribed, divided into shares of a par 
value of $40 each, each share represent- 
ing the assessment against one acre of 
land as representing the cost of con- 
struction of the project. It will be seen 
that the cost of a water-right is $4.00 
per acre per annum for ten years; after 
which time the cost of water per acre 
will be based upon the actual cost of 
operation and maintenance of the pro- 
ject, which the engineers now estimate at 
forty cents per acre. 

Recently a big and magnificent work 
was inaugurated by the Elephant Butte 
Water Users’ Association of New Mexico, 
in the form of a publicity and immigra- 
tion campaign, rot for a financial return, 
but to give out full and complete infor- 
mation in regard to the project and the 
valleys, and to help the newcomer get 
settled right, and to help him in every 
possible way after he becomes a neighbor. 
In other words, to see that everybody 
coming in gets a square deal. 

In order to be able to have full and 
complete control over all matters from 
start to finish, the Association has taken 
options on good lands and have men, 
exclusively employed by them, as locat- 
ing agents. All lands are sold at a fixed 
price—there is no sliding scale of prices. 

In addition to the help of the Water 
Users’ Association, be it understood that 
the United States Reclamation Service, 
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erned by a Council of thirty, and by a 
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which is building the dam, and is now 
in charge of the construction of the 
entire project, stands ready to render all 
the assistance to the newcomer it can. 
Their stamp of approval, from their 
many years of experience in such matters, 
is on all this work, the Water Users’ 
Association’s work included. 

Mr. C. J. Blanchard, statistician of the 
Reclamation Service, recently visited 
the valleys and the dam, and will, this 
fall and winter, deliver about sixty 
lectures in the East, in the course of 
which he will show by stereopticon many 
scenes in the valleys in New Mexico 
under the Elephant Butte Project, pho- 
tographs of these scenes having been 
taken by the Government photographer, 
who accompanied Mr. Blanchard on his 
trip. 

At this day and time, after the many 
crooked land schemes, where people 
have been fleeced, misled or unfortu- 
nately located and success made im- 
possible, the work of the Water Users’ 
Association of the Elephant Butte Pro- 
ject stands out boldly and provides a big 
opportunity for the man with some 
means to engage in farming in one of 
the most fertile valleys in the world, 
with a climate simply unsurpassed, with 
good markets close by, low freight rates. 
good schools and churches; and at a 
time when land values are not excessive, 
and where the water supply will be cer- 
tain. The present work of the Water 
Users’ Association of New Mexico will 
form a new epoch in home building, and 
it is to be hoped that more such “‘schemes’”’ 
will be born. 


O, Wondrous yellow poppies, 
How you dance about and float! 
You are like a sea of glory 


California 
Poppies 


Or an Oriole’s bright throat. 


You can cheer the weariest traveler, 
As you nod about and swing; 


By All because you caught the glimmer 
Josephine Of your State’s most brilliant thing. 
Hammond ‘ 

Walker When you captured all the sun beams 


That your velvet leaves could hold 
Mother earth came up and took them,— 


That's the origin of gold. 
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CALIFORNIA'S 


POPPY 


By Jobn Milton Scott 








HE yellow of gold. The yellow of 
genuineness. The yellow of spir- 
itual love, wherein the Divine and 
meee! Human are Creative-One, without 
an end, save that great, splendid end— 
the Beauty of Holiness, the Beauty of 
the Perfect. 

The yellow it is is symbol, therefore, 
of the Human Ideal actualizing out of 
the Divine. 

In the beauty of itself, and in its 
multiple fellowships, it weaves its golden 
web, as for some Arthur’s knightly 
tourney, and spreads it with a spend- 
thrift hand all over lowland, highland, 
until it seems that California’s heart 
is only gold, and knows but life and love 
and joy and goodness without a flaw, 
without a scant of any misered misery. 

Dear common flower of field and fell, 
of glen and garden, and our Spring’s 
bright smiling everywhere, the Artist- 
Lover loves thee well, in multitudinous 
raptures of His Infinite Heart, granting 
unto us your hallowing grace. 

As well, he loves the dear, the common 
Humanity, whose blossoming gold is 
everywhere, whose seed of gold is divine, 
tho’ in its outwardness of flowering, it is 
too often frayed and soiled of beating 
rains and tramping feet, and frosted of 
the mountain-frowning snows. 

I think the Fra Junipero loved thee 
well, and often paused in his journeys of 
the Christly love, to harvest your 
beauty in his quiet eye, and refresh with 
your cooling gold his soul, afevered with 
his search to find and save ‘the lost and 
dusky children of the new world’s 
wilderress; thinking the while of one 
who loved the lilies of fer Galilee; and 
his gentle order’s Master, who 
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preached to birds and called the wolf his 
brother,—that holy Saint Francis, whose 
loving heart hallowed every living thing, 
and so could not deny the wildest, most 
forlorn and lost of men the compassion 
of his Christly heart; and, for that 
reverent feast of noble gold, the good 
Fra went his way, enriched in spite of 
vows of poverty, refreshed and strength- 
ened in spite of flageleant purpose to 
subdue the flesh, a tenderer confidence 
in his holy love which sought the wild 
man’s weal. 

And so it means, this symboling poppy 
everywhere, it means the golden heart 
of our great State. It means that 
Man’s Humanity, this Human Race, in 
its common, golden loveliness, is sacred 
to California’s lowly, highly heart. 

Surely no human being it rejects. 

Its Fra Junipero, hallowed memory of 
fond yesteryears, gave himself, Christ- 
like, to the Indians, as poppies unto 
them, unto us, without a stint or stingi- 
ness. 

Were he here now, he would take to 
his Saint Francis heart, his heart adoring 
through the Sacrament into the Beauty 
of the Christ, the Japanese as children 
of the Christ, dearly beloved, gladly 
welcomed, divinely brothered in His 
name who carried a lost world in His 
Redeeming Heart. 

’Twas this that set brave brother-feet 
on mission ways of saintly, sacrificing 
service, whose golden glory is as native 
now to our California here, as are the 
poppies, calling us to be of golden heart, 
of golden deed, of golden fellowship to 
each and every human being of our 
human race. 























“The first of April some do say, 
Is set apart for All Fools’ Day; 
But why these people call it so 
Nor I, nor they themselves, do know.’ 


’ 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY 


By Fannie Harley 





OOLS “are so numerous, and fill so 
many positions of dignity and im- 
portance” that it seems but meet 
that a day be set aside in their 

especial honor, and from the prevalence 
of the custom over the earth in such wide- 
ly different places, the similarity of cele- 
bration, and, in many countries, the 
nearly coinciding date, indications are 
that it had its origin with mankind at a 
very early period. 

The Hindoos make fools of themselves 
on the thirty-first of March, the seventh 
and last day of the Festival of Huli, for 
instead of celebrating, the Spring Festi- 
val is ended by burlesquing their once 
famous custom of making visits and 
bestowing presents at the vernal equinox, 
which until recently marked the beginning 
of the New Year. 

The Persians make fools of themselves 
in almost identically the same way on 
the same day and for the same reason. 

The old Roman Saturnalia, instituted 
in the year 497 B. C. in commemoration 
of the equality, peace, and plenty pre- 
vailing over the earth during the reign 
of the mild and wise Saturn, corresponds 
in character though not in point of time, 
since it occurs at the winter solstice, with 
All Fools’ Day, and is the nearest ap- 
proach to it. 

On this great day war was suspended, 
business ceased, slaves were set free, 
cares were cast aside, and discarding all 
distinctive dress, the whole community, 
arrayed in fantastic festal garb and 
masks gave itself over to the volup- 
tuousness of pleasure—drinking, feasting 
and debauchery. It was a season of re- 
markable license and riotous indulgence, 
all of the celebrations taking place out 
of doors amidst the freedom and beauty 
of the woods and under the influence of 
wine and music, and participants danced 
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themselves into a state of mad frenzy. 
Dance plays set forth many incidents 
and happenings of the Golden Age. Wax 
tapers and clay dolls constituted the 
principal gifts. 

During the first centuries of Christian- 
ity, Theophylact, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, in order to check the excesses of 
the out-of-door celebrations, introduced 
into the church a series of burlesque 
festivals, and invented plays, farces, 
and pantomines founded upon myth- 
ological and legendary subjects. But, 
nothwithstanding these celebrations were 
conducted under the supervision of the 
clergy, the fantastic attire, feasting, 
drinking and debauchery were continued; 
many impieties were committed, and the 
highest dignitaries of the church dis- 
ported themselves so hilariously and 
outrageously that in medieval times the 
ancient Saturnalia came to be known as 
Festa Stultorum, or Feast of Fools. 

On the first of April both Romans and 
Sabines celebrated with games, music, 
and dancing, and among the former, 
pleading causes were abstained from. 
Roman ladies washed their flowing tress- 
es and performed their ablutions in 
brooks and pools under sacred myrtle 
trees, and crowned themselves with the 
shiney leaves, for Venus being perceived 
by a Satyr on the riverside while drying 
her wet hair, 

“__soon with myrtles she her beauties 
veiled, 

From whence this annual custom was en- 
tailed.” 

In all probability the true origin of 
celebrating April first, as generally known, 
may be traced to France, first among 
nations in commencing the 


New Year on January first instead of 
March twenty-fifth, the change taking 
In religious times, 


place as early as 1564. 
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before the change of the calendar, it was 
customary to postpone the making of 
New Year calls and the bestowing of 
gifts to the octave, for March twenty- 
fifth frequently occured in Passion Week, 
and even on Good Friday. After the 
change, only mock visits were made, and 
presents of no value, or empty packages 
were given in jest to those who had for- 
gotten that the date of beginning the 
New Year had been changed. These 
absent-minded ones were given the laugh, 
and called Poissons d’ Avril (April Fish), 
or mackerel easily caught. 

“April fooling” dia not exist in Great 
Britain till the eighteenth century, when 
the custom was borrowed from France. 
Here the day was consecrated to practi- 
‘al joking, and every one seemed bent 
upon exercising his or her particular 
capabilities in the direction of fool-mak- 
ing. Packages loaded with stones or 
bricks nicely wrapped were left upon 
the sidewalk for some unsuspecting per- 
son, not yet up long enough to remember 
that it was All Fools’ Day, to pick up, 
or kick aside, receiving as his reward 
the boisterous shouts of “April Fool,” 
Tags bearing in- 
scriptions were pinned to coat-tails. 
April Fool candy made of gun-wadding, 
highly spiced with cayenne pepper, and 
sugar-coated, was generously handed 
around. What was considered the most 
clever of all of these jokes was sending 
people on “sleeveless” errands. Some 
child or ignorant person was instructed 
to call at a certain book-store for the 
“History of Eve’s Grandmother;” another 
dispatched to the grocery for pigeon’s 
milk; a third sent post haste to the 


and an injured foot. 
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saddler’s for strap oil, and if the saddler 
administered a sound strapping the joke 
was considered the height of wit. 

“But ’tis a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed, 
The one that innocently went, 

Or he that him designedly sent.” 

In Scotland, the land of “wut” and 
humor the chief form of “fooling’’ was 
“Hunting the Gowk.” Someone com- 
missioned with a message of importance 
to be delivered some place a mile or so 
distant, upon arriving there was sent 
on. a miie further, ard so on, until utterly 
exhausted, the last ‘‘wut” sent him back 
again to the first who cried out: 

“This is the first of April, 

Hunt the gowk another mile.” 

The origin of this ridiculous sport is 
attributed to the time when “the Jews 
sent Christ, to mock and torment him, 
from Annas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas 
to Pilate, from Pilate to Heroa, and 
from Herod back again to Pilate.” 

In parts of Portugal it was corsidered 
a great feat of inventive genius to pour 
water on people or throw powder in 
their faces and over their clothes. 

Although not indulged in so generally 
as in olden times, these practices are by 
no means obsolete, and with the spread 
of the custom to this country none of 
the absurdities and little of the rowdy- 
ism suffered loss in the transfer, and 
another group of fools was added to the 
Fourth Month Dunce, the April Fish, 
the April Gowk, and the Huli Fool, and 
there is but to conclude that “fools were 
made by the gods, and are a product of 
necessity.” 
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We challenge thee, Ob Babel-tow’r, 
That reared aloft on Shinar’s plain; 
The mark of man’s audacious hour, 
The That vainly thought bigh Heav’n to gain. 


We laugh ai thee, Ob, Sphinx of stone, 
Panama Reposing by the river Nile, 

That whilst ibe centuries bave flown, 
Canal Preserved thy secret with a smile. 


How. small art thou, Ob, Pyramid, 

That on Sabara’s desert stands; 
By How futile thou bast stood amid, 
William And guarded o'er that waste of sands. 
Haskell Where are thy gardens, Babylon, 
Woodwell, Jr. That bloomed and blossomed yesterday? 

, How long their beauty bas been gone, 
How swift their fragrance fled away. 


Where now is Alexander's tow’r? 
Doth Pharos yet its vigil keep? 

How quickly fell his mighty pow’r; 
How brief its watching o’er the deep. 


Diana’s temple sinks in gloom,— 
Sad relic of heroic race; 

Destroyed is Artemesia’s tomb; 
Colossus knoweth not bis place. 


How fleeting was their little day; 
How useless to humanity; 

They flourished, and they passed away, 
These monuments to vanity. 


Now doth the skill of man unfold 

Yet greater things than man hath made; 
His ‘atest wonder now behbold— 

His god-like pow’r in this displayed. 


A continent is cut in twain, 
Two seas hereafter roll as one; 

The fleets may cross a mountain chain— 
Creation’s work is here undone! 


The earth remade at man’s benest, 
Majestic peaks obey bis hand, 

A barrier is dispossessed, 
Tides ebb and flow ai bis command. 


New Panama stands not for fame, 
Not the vain g'ory of a clan, 

Nor to perpetuate a name, 
But for the world-wide good of man. 
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NINA, AN INDIAN 
MAIDEN'S EASTER a 


S14 


“et 
set 


By Cyntitha Caldwell Dickinson 








the early days, when Utah had 
no history but that of the red man, 
the spirit of peace dwelt in the 
sunlight and in the shadows about 
the great lake. In the valley and among 
the hills nestled the tepees and the wig- 
wams. Happy and contented, the people 
exercised the red man’s central idea of 
life—‘“‘We live, we love, then we go to 
the Great Spirit in the happy hunting 
grounds.” 

The valley lands were good. The 
mountains were rich in gold and silver. 
Bye and bye the white man came; so 
did the black crickets and the grass- 
hoppers. Fear crept into the Indian’s 
heart; then there was trouble—trouble 
for the white people and for the Indians. 
The Indian said: “The white man 
steals our lands; the white man makes 
evil to come upon us. He sends the 
little black spirits that eat the grass. 
Our cattle starve; our ponies die, too. 
We make war, ugh! heap big war!’ 

The white men were bad; the Indians 
were bad. The Indians were strong and 
brave, but neither the love of lands nor 
the Indian’s native courage proved a 
sufficient barrier against the tide of ad- 
vancing civilization, nor the white man’s 
greed of gold. The white man came; he 
conquered. The Indian retreated—re- 
treated in fear and subjection, and forgot 
to love. The white man prospered in 
his new possession, but he found no 
peace in his riches. 

In that day, when there were many 
Indians and few white people in the 
valley, William Yates and his young wife 
emigrated and settled among the red- 
skins. Mr. Yates was good and true— 
true to all. The Indians soon learned 





that the latchstring of the Yates home 
was always on the outside, and many a 
weary Indian found rest and food within. 
The face of the fair-haired woman was 
to them like a smile of the Great Spirit. 


When the trouble—bad trouble—came, 
the settlers asked advice of Mr. Yates. 
They said, ‘The white people are bad; 
the Indians are bad; and it is war, war 
all the time. Promises no good—all 
broken—no good anywhere. The pale- 
face hate us, but they love you. You be 
commissioner; you make peace for us.” 

Mr. Yates consulted the “Big Chief’ 
of the white people. He made many 
visits and wrote many letters, and when 
replies come he read them to the Indians. 
The Indians’ faith was broken; they did 
not believe. They said, “The White 
Chief’s word is no good. The White 
Chief’s letters are big lies.” 

Mr. Yates was patient; he pleaded for 
peace. “The Indian is love, the white 
man is love, and the Great Spirit loves 
all men alike, if all men are good.” 

The Indians believed not the White 
Chief’s words. They liked best the ways 
of the red race. They talked much 
among themselves; then they spoke to 
their friend: ‘We love you, we trust 
you, we will make peace, but not in the 
white man’s way. We will make peace, 
real peace, only through blood atone- 
ment.” 

The commissioner thought that a bad 
way. He protested. He said, “The 
white men sign papers, the red chiefs 
sign papers, then the ‘Big White Chief’ 
will command all men to keep the peace.” 

But the red chief said, ‘No! No! The 
Indian is wise; he knows, and when he 
gives his word to the Great Spirit, the 
Indian will be all good—all love. He will 
break no promise; he will tell no lies; 
and when the white man and the Indian 
wash their hands, wash them very clean; 
the Great Spirit will keep the peace for 
all men ” 

The commissioner understood. He 
knew that the white man wanted peace 
when there was no peace; he knew that 
the Indian wanted redemption. 

















When Mr. Yates consented to the red 
chief’s mode of procuring peace, the 
Indians demanded government cattle 
for the sacrifice. 

When told there was none, the red 
chief asked, ““You the big chief—you the 
white man’s commissioner?” 

“Yes, I represent the white man’s 
interests.” 

“Then we take your ox—your best 

ox.” 
Mr. Yates agreed and the Indians held 
a council—a big council. The red chiefs, 
the medicine men, and the war councilors, 
gathered together in the valley. 

One morning, just as the sun appeared 
above the high points of the Wasatch 
Mountains, the commissioner and the 
Indians met in council, the white man 
yielding all to the Indians’ form of atone- 
ment. The ox was sacrificed. The red 
men formed a circle around the commis- 
sioner, and when the tom-toms beat one 
tap, each Indian was given a small piece 
of the sacrificial meat. They then fell 
upon their knees with their heads to the 
ground, where they remained until the 
color of the sacrifice had been added to 
their hands and faces. 

When the tom-toms sounded two taps 
the Indians arose and joined hands. As 
they circled around the commissioner, 
they shouted, they danced, and were 
glad. When the tom-toms sounded three 
taps, each red man extended his hand to 
the commissioner. Thus the covenant 
of peace between the white people of 
Utah and the Indians was established. 
The ceremony was sacred to the Indians 
—very sacred—and the thoughts of the 
commissioner were, at that moment, 
higher than the thoughts of most men. 

When the last Indian had covenanted 
to keep the peace, the tom-toms made 
music—music always sweet to the In- 
dian’s ear. Then the red men danced 
for joy. The white man danced too. 

That evening, when the stars were out, 
the Indian braves, their squaws and 
papooses celebrated the day of joy. In 
the light of the camp-fires they feasted 
and danced to the music of the tom-toms 
and bone whistles, and talked of the 
commissioner of peace, the man that 
was to them, from that day, “‘the good 
man—the one good white man.” 

Mr. Yates had left his wagon and team 
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in the settlement that morning with his 
Indian farmer. The country was new. 
Food was scarce, and papooses plenty. 
On crossing the main street of the village, 
Mr. Yates met an old Indian woman who 
was leading a child—an Indian girl, 
about eight years of age. 

The woman said to the commissioner, 
“You rich man; you one good man. 
You take my Nina. I give her to you.” 

“Why do you give your child away?” 

“Not my child. Nina one lone child. 
I poor. No money, no food and Nina 
hungry. You take Nina. You feed 
Nina plenty.” 

“‘Where are the child’s parents?” 

“Father dead—killed in white man’s 
skirmish. Mother dead, too. Nina 
good, heap good. You take my Nina?” 

Mr. Yates thought of his wife who 
lived alone, always alone, when he was 
away, and he said to the woman: “I 
will take the child. I will be good to 
her, and perhaps some day I will bring 
her back.” 

“No, no. You keep Nina. I too 
poor. You keep Nina all the time.” 

To the child the commissioner said, 
“Come, Nina. Don’t you want to go 
home with me and be my little girl?” 

“No,” said Nina. Nina knew how to 
say no. 

The Indian child was small for her 
age. Dark skinned and erect, she was 
typical of the full breed. She had long 
straight hair and big round eyes, blacker 
than midnight. Nina was pretty, very 
pretty when she was good, but when she 
was angry—ugh! Before Nina became 
an orphan, she had lived a free and 
careless life among the wild flowers and 
the trees. After the mother’s death 
Nina loved nothing but one lame billy- 
goat, her pet rabbits, and the wild woods. 

Mr. Yates had spoken gently, kindly, 
to the child, but she had no love for 
white people, and when Mr. Yates again 
asked her to go with him, she replied, 
“No, I hate you! I hate the white man’s 
home.” 

Mr. Yates wanted the child to go 
home with him—he wanted her to go 
willingly, but Nina stood still, silently 
tying and untying the long strands of 
black hair under her chin. Sometimes 
the feet encased in beaded moccasins 
were stamped in argry protest. 
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When the commissioner grew tired of 
talking, he picked the young Indian up 
in his arms and started for home. Then 
Nina was . Nina screamed. She 
doubled her fists and fought the white 


man. 

The old Indians laughed. ‘The young 
Indian a good one,” they shouted, “a 
heap good Indian.” 

The commissioner held the child tight 
in his arms, all the time saying nice 
things. The “one good white man” 
Gimbed into the wagon and placed the 
child on the high front seat between 
himself and the Indian farmer. 

Nina was a true Indian. She knew 
how to fight, and she knew how to keep 
the peace. When Mr. Yates told her of 
his home and his pretty blue-eyed wife, 
Nina said nothing. When the Indian 
farmer talked to her in his own language 
td told her of the farm, and of an old 
gray cat with a family of young kittens, 

ina just looked at him and made faces 
—iugly faces. 

The white man’s home was several 
hours’ drive from the settlement and 
Nina grew tired. Then the white man 
put his arm around the child. Nina 
went to sleep and slept a long time. 

In those early days the commissioner’s 
house was a fine place—a real show 
place to the Indians. There was one 
large, very large, room, with two sash 
windows and two board doors. The 
doors were fastened to the log walls by 
real hinges—not leather hinges. 

The Indian is true to his conviction. 
He carries his love in his heart, not on 
his sleeve. Mrs. Yates knew the In- 
dians loved her husband. She did not 
worry; she only wondered at the delay of 
his return. Knowing that the next day 
would be Easter Sunday, Mrs. Yates, 
according to her custom, had gone out 
on the hills and gathered early spring 
flowers to decorate her home, so that 
when the husband returned he might be 
greeted by the spirit of peace—the 
apirit that she knew belonged to Easter 
day—the day of all days. 

Once a young Indian boy was wounded 
near the Yates home. The commis- 
sioner’s wife had nursed the boy back to 
health. The boy loved her and called 
her “Brightwing.” After that Mrs. 


Yates was known to the Indians as 
“Brightwing.”’ 

It was neerly dark when the rumble 
of wagon wheels was heard. “Bright- 
wing” opened the door and saw Nina. 

“Why, William,” she asked, “where 
did you get the little Indian?” 

Mr. Yates loved his wife. Not many 
men know how to love as he loved. 
Leading the child to the door, he said, 
“Sarah, this is Nina. She will be com- 
pany for you, and I am sure you two will 
be good friends.” 

“Brightwing”’ stooped down and kissed 
the brown, tear-stained face, then she 
caressed the little brown hands and 
said, “I am glad, Nina, very glad, to 
have you with us. Come, we will have 
supper; then I will tell you how happy 
we two are going to be, bye and bye.” 

Nina followed, but she saw nothing, 
heard nothing that looked like happiness 
to her. All was good, all was love, but 
Nina knew only fear. 

Nina wondered much at the pretty 
things in the home. She wondered more 
at the joy in the countenance of the white 
man and his pretty-faced wife. 

Mrs. Yates prepared sweet things to 
please the Indian fancy, but Nina had 
no desire for food. She was homesick— 
too homesick to eat. The evenings were 
cool, and there was a glow of light in the 
fireplace. Pushing herself back from the 
table, Nina went to the corner and sat 
down by the fire on the sandstone hearth. 

“Brightwing’”’ was wise; she let the 
little stranger get acquainted in her own 
way. Finally she went to the child with 
a bowl of bread and milk. 

“If Nina will eat this, she will make 
me very happy.” 

Nina was hungry. She ate what was 
given her, then she crossed her feet 
Indian-fashion and leaned her head 
against the stone fireplace. 

The Indian thoughts, always attuned 
to woodland scenes, caught the spirit of 
peace, then her eyes rested upon the 
familiar faces of her forest friends. She 
smiled and was soon asleep. 

Wild flowers were everywhere. On 
the rough board mantle were green pine 
boughs, many mariposa lilies, and bright- 
colored Indian paint brush. 

Mr. Yates looked at the Easter remem- 
brances and said to his wife: “I have 
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this day witnessed a scene that has 
caused me to know that the red man has 
a higher sense of peace than most men 
dream of.” 

“Tell me, William. Did you succeed 
in making peace with the Utahs?” 

“Yes, the Indians signed a treaty of 
peace this time that will never be broken. 
A true Indian will never break a vow 
given through the ceremony of blood 
atonement. We shal! have no more 
trouble, end I am glad.” 

After the commissioner hed told his 
wife of all that had happened that day, 
Mrs. Yates spoke of preparing the child 
for bed. Mr. Yates said, “No, Sarah, 
no. We will not disturb the papoose.” 
Taking Nina in his arms, he placed her 
between the snow-white sheets of the 
company bed that stood in the far corner 
of the big room. 

Nina knew. She opened her eyes, 
but said nothing. The young Indian 
shuddered at the smooth surface of the 
white sheets, and longed for her own old 
gray blankets, and the warm touch of 
her pet rabbits. 

Early the next morning Mrs. Yates 
looked toward Nina’s bed, but there was 
no Nina there. The young Indian was 
gone. 

Mr. Yates went out in the yard and 
called, “‘Nina! Nina!’ There was no 
answer. Then the good man, the one 
good white man, walked around the 
house, calling, “Nina, Nina! Where are 
you?” The good man was disturbed. 
He wondered where Nina could be. At 
last he went to the barn and climbed up 
and looked into the hay-loft. 

There sat Nina on the floor, in front 
of a box that answered for the home of 
the gray cat and her six kittens. Nina 
had found Tabby and she was happy. 
The good man was happy, too, because 
he saw the smiles in the child’s face. He 
watched the child smooth the fur of the 
kittens while she talked to them in the 
endearing words peculiar to Indian chil- 
dren. Nina held in her lap the whole of 
Tabby’s bright-eyed family, while Tabby 
herself stood nearby, purring proudly. 

When “Brightwing” called, “Break- 
fast is ready,” Mr. Yates picked up the 
box and said, “Come, Nina. Tabby 
wants her breakfast. I will look after 
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the box. You the spotted 
pooses and Tabby wil follow.” wail 

Nina was careful—very careful. She 
counted the kittens, then she gathered up 
the hem of her calico dress and held it firm- 
ly. The commissioner of peace dropped the 
box to the barn floor, then he assisted 
the child in descending the ladder with 
her newly-found treasures. 

After that, when Tabby came in from 
her daily hunt for small game, she found 
her many colored family just where 
Nina chose to place them. 

Three days later Mr. Yates went to the 
settlement and bought nice things for 
the child, and food for the woman whp 
had placed Nina in his care. When he 
returned, he called Nina out into the 
yard, and pointed to a large wooden 
crate. 

“Open the door, Nina.” 

Nina opened the door, and when she 
saw the face of her old friend, the lame 
billy-goat, and several of her pet rab- 
bits, she smiled—she looked the joy that 
was in her heart. Then she clasped her 
hands and turned to the commiasioner. 

“You good man! You know. You 
make Nina glad—heap glad.” 

For many months the Indian child 
was contented in the white man’s home. 
Nina loved the good man, but she loved 
“Brightwing” more. When she spoke of 
the white woman in her greatest love, it 
was always “Sarah, my Sarah.” 

As Nina grew into young womanhood, 
the love of the forest life, natural to the 
red race, returned. Nina was brave. 
She knew what was best. She said 
nothing, but within there was always thre 
longing for the old life. 

When the Indian girl was sixteen she 
grew delicate—she faded like a flower. 
The doctor said she was very sick— 
could never get well. 

One day the Indian saw tears in the 
pretty eyes of “Brightwing.” Then Nina 
said, “Sarah must be ; my Sarah 
must not cry. Nina will get well. Nina 
only wants the life in the woods—the 
wild-wood where the flowers bloom and 
where the birds sing all day—sometimes, 
all night.” 

When Mr. Yates and his wife had 
talked together, the white man asked of 
the sick girl, ‘‘Nina, is it the solitude of 
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the woods, and the song of the birds 
that you are pining for?” 

“Yes, yes. You one good man. You 
know.” 

“Very well, Nina. You shall go back 
to your old haunts on the hillside. If 
you wish to do so, you can remain there. 
If at any time you desire to return to 
our home, both Mrs. Yates and I will 
welcome you gladly.” 

That day Mr. Yates took Nina to the 
teepe of the aged woman who had given 
the child into his keeping. 

When the white man bade good-bye 
to the Indian girl he said: “Get well, 
Nina, then come back to your home. 
‘Brightwing’ will be lonesome without 
you.” 

Once in the woods, the bad dream was 
broken, and the sickness went with the 
dream. As Nina grew strong she began 
to long for those she had learned to love. 

Very early one morning, after Nina 
had slept all night with the starlight in 
her face, she said to her people: ‘‘Nina 
has been a bad girl—a very, very bad 
girl. Nina did not know how to love. 

ina knows now, and Nina is going 
back to the home where all is good— 
where all is love.” 

That same morniug when the dew was 
still on the grass Nina started for the 
Yates farm. Nina knew how to walk, 
but she had not gone far when she met 
the Indian farmer. 

“Mr. Yates wants Nina to come back. 
The white man’s home is lonesome. The 
white man’s squaw is sick.” 

Nina was sorry. “Brightwing sick?” 
she cried. “My Sarah sick?” 

**Yes, white man’s squaw is sick—very 
sick.” 

Nina climbed into the wagon, saying, 
“Then you take me home—take me home 
quick.” 

When Nina reached the farm she 
greeted Mr. Yates with a smile and 
passed on to the bedside of “Brightwing.” 
The Indian girl took the face of the sick 
woman between her two brown hands. 

When she had kissed cheek and brow, 
she said: ‘“Nina’s love of the wood life 
all gone. Nina has come home—come 
home to stay. Nina will love Sarah 
very much; then Sarah will get well 
pretty soon.” 

No more was said. Nina was true to 
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her word and “Brightwing” recovered 
rapidly. From the day of Nina’s re- 
turn the Indian girl was changed. The 
new Nina was all love and contentment. 

When Nina was twenty, Sarah was 
again taken sick. She was sick a long 
time; then “Brightwing” was in the 
home no more. After that the sunshine 
was all gone—only the shadows were in 
the home. Indians never express their 
sorrow in words; they think their own 
thoughts and are silent. 

The good man’s love for “Brightwing” 
was very great. For a long time there 
were no smiles—no joy anywhere for 
the Indian agent. 

One morning when Nina thought Mr. 
Yates was out on the farm, he entered 
the room where the Indian girl was 
doing up the morning work. 

“Nina,” he said, “I am going away, 
perhaps never to return.” 

“What!” said the Indian, “you going 
away? You never coming back?” 

“Yes, Nina, I am going far, far away.” 
The white man looked at the things in 
the room and then went on. “Far away 
from this home, where I have spent the 
happiest days of my life.” 

“‘Where are you going?” 

“To England—old England—where my 
father was born.” 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow, Nina. Do you want to 
live on the farm during my absence, or 
would you rather live in the city?” 

The Indian did not answer. The mid- 
night eyes were full of tears, but the 
white man knew it not. 

“Nina, it might be very lonesome out 
here on the farm. What is your wish?” 

“If I may, I would like best to live 
here—to live in Sarah’s home.” 

Mr. Yates was pleased. “Nina,” he 
said, ‘I have made my will, and, whether 
I return or not, this farm and all of its 
equipment is yours—your very own. 
When I am gone, manage the place and 

nd the income as you please.” 

The gift of the rich farm lands had no 
effect upon the Indian maiden. She 
only thought of the white man’s good. 
“Who will take care of your business 
while you are gone?” 

“Jim Juanea.”’ 

“Gentleman Jim?” 

“Yes, ‘Gentleman Jim.’ ” 
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“It is well. Jim will be true.” 

“You are right, Nina. Jim has been 
appointed agent in my place. He is 
good. He will be true to his responsi- 
bilities.” 

The white man left the room. The 
Indian finished her work. 

Jim was a full-blood and a half-brother 
to Mr. Yates’ Indian farmer. The 
white men honored Jim, and the Indians 
called him “Gentleman Jim.” 

Jim had loved Nina a long, long time, 
but Nina would only say: “No, no. I 
never marry. ‘Brightwing’ needs me.” 

After Mr. Yates went out, Nina saw 
him no more that day. In the evening 
he came in, and when he had sat a long 
time by the fire thinking—just thinking 
—he said, “Nina, as you know, the man 
who now takes care of the farm has 
worked many years for me. He is a 
good Indian—good and true. How 
would you like to have him and his wife 
come here and make their home with 
you?” 

Nina said, ‘‘No, no. If I may, I will 
live alone. I love best to be alone in 
Sarah’s home.” 

The white man knew the Indian girl 
was wise. He trusted her. 

The next morning William Yates was 
on his way to foreign lands. He thought 
of the Indian girl—the one who had 
loved his Sarah, his beautiful “Bright- 
wing’’—and he was not sorry that Nina 
would inherit the farm. 

The seasons came and went. The 
crops prospered and yielded a rich 
harvest. The home was well kept and 
cheerful. Mrs. Yates had taught Nina 
to know and to love Easter, and though 
alone in the white man’s home, Nina did 
not forget. With Nina’s coming, other 
rooms had been added to the home, but 
the one big room—‘Brightwing’s” room 
was always the living-room, and always 
decorated for Easter. 

One Saturday morning, when the 
white man had been gone three years, 
Nina said: ‘Sarah is gone; white man is 
gone—maybe so never to return. All 
the same, the Great Spirit is here and 
Nina is not alone.” 

Then Nina went to work. All things 
that had not been in the room when Nina 
first entered the home were removed. 
Then the flowers, many wild flowers, 
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were gathered. Nina had not forgotten. 
She knew what flowers to gather, and 
where to place them to make the room 
look the same—just the same as it did 
on that evening when Sarah’s sweet lips 
first kissed the forehead of the young 
Indian. 

On the mantle-shelf Nina placed the 
green pine boughs, the mariposa lilies 
and the bright-colored Indian paint 
brush. Easter was early and the nights 
were cool, just as they had been once 
before. 

In the evening a fire of pine limbs was 
ablaze in the fireplace. The lamps were 
lighted, then Nina looked at them and 
said: “Too bright, ugh! heap too 
bright! When Nina came, there were 
only candles.” The lamps were re- 
moved, and the candles lighted, then the 
Indian girl’s picture was completed. 

The rain was falling on the outside. 
On the inside there was peace, real peace. 
A descendant of old Tabby lay on the 
bright-colored cushion in the corner 
where Nina had sat that first evening 
when she smiled at the wild flowers and 
went to sleep. 

When Nina’s work was finished, she 
took the cat in her arms and sat in a 
willow rocker made by the Indians on 
the farm. As she stroked the fur of her 
favorite, she looked at the Easter decora- 
tions and smiled—smiled as only Nina 
could smile. Nina was a woman, tall 
and graceful, and in the shadowy lights 
she was pretty—very, very pretty. 

Many young braves and some white 
men had sought the hand of Nina in 
marriage, but she cared for only one. 
That one was “Gentleman Jim,” but 
Jim did not know it. During the white 
man’s absence there was no love for 
Nina but that of the home and the farm 
lands. 

On that Easter-eve there came to 
Nina’s ears the sound of music and 
merry-making, but it had no charms 
for the Indian maiden. Nina loved life, 
—she loved life because she knew it was 
good—all good. 

While she sat thinking, the latch- 
string was lifted. The door opened and 
a tall, gray-haired man entered. The 
good man, the one good white man, had 
returned, but not alone. By his side 
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stood a woman of his own age—a sweet- 
faced woman. 

Nina knew at a glance that the woman 
was good and true, and Nina was pleased. 

The good man was glad—glad to be 
back in the valley home. He looked at 
the flowers and said nothing. He just 
stood still and laughed—laughed the joy 
that was in his heart. The woman 
laughed too, for the home picture looked 
pretty to her—very pretty. 

Indians are always calm—never im- 
pulsive. 

Nina arose and said to the white man: 
“You come home; you come back again. 
Nina knew you would come some day.” 

The white man took the Indian’s 
hand, and when he had kissed the brown 
forehead, he spoke to the woman who 
had married him and come to the far 
West to make her home. 

“Mrs. Yates, this is Nina—Nina Yates 
—and to know Nina is to love her.” 

To the Indian girl he said: “Nina, this 
is my wife. I am sure you two will be 
good friends.” 

Nina was glad to see the smiles in the 
white man’s face—glad to see him happy 
once more. 

After they had eaten supper the white 
man told Nina of his travels, and of his 
marriage; then Nina said good-night. 
She opened the door, then she turned 
back and looked at the white man. 

“The good man—the good man’s hair 
is white,” she said to herself. “He has 
suffered much, but he is happy now— 
very happy—and Nina is glad.” Then 
she looked at the white woman, and 
thought, ‘““That is not ‘Brightwing.’ No, 
no, that is not my Sarah, but she is good 
—very good. She will make the white 
man’s home peaceful.” 

Nina looked at the flowers and the 
happiness, then she whispered: “The 
Great Spirit is here. He has brought 
the good man—the one good white man 
—home, and I—I—yes, I am glad. I 
am glad that the Easter is come—the 
Easter that is in the heart.” 

The next morning Mr. Yates said: 
“Nina, I have traveled much; have 
viewed many beautiful things, but noth- 
ing ever looked so beautiful, so peaceful, 
as this home scene appeared while we 
stood and gazed through the window 
last night. I was glad you had not 
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drawn the curtains, and Nina, my wife 
and I were not the only persons who 
enjoyed the scene.” 

“Who else?” 

“Gentleman Jim.” 

“Ugh!” 

“Yes, Nina, he had been looking in, 
and was walking away just as we ap- 
proached. Tell me, Nina, does Jim still 
care for you?” 

The brown cheeks tinged with color— 
perhaps with joy—but the Indian maiden 
said nothing. 

Mr. Yates asked, “Does Jim come to 
see you?” 

“No.” 

“Nina, do you love that man?” 

A smile—one of Nina’s smiles—was 
the only answer. 

The good man was wise; he knew the 
Indian maiden had sacrificed her love 
for Jim Juanea to keep her trust. 

“Well, Nina, this room makes me think 
that you had planned this day to be 
your own day—your very own Easter 
day.” 

“No, no; not all mine. This is one 
good day—the one day that is good for 
all.” 

“You are right, Nina, and now we are 
going to see how much good there is in 
this day for others. You make the wife 
happy while I go out and look over the 
farm.” 

When the good man was gone, the 
Indian and the white woman talked, 
and each learned to love the other. 

When Nina spoke of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates making their home on the farm, 
Mrs. Yates said, “No, Nina, no. Mr. 
Yates has decided to live in the city. 
He has business interests there that need 
his personal attention.” 

Mr. Yates was gone a long time. 
When he came back he said, “Nina, I 
have been to see the farmer and have 
looked over the improvements made in 
my absence. I was astonished at the 
result of your three years’ farming.” 

Nina smiled. It had been her wish 
to please the good man. 

“You have grown rich, Nina, grown 
rich in three years.” 

“Not my riches, no my wealth,” said 
the Indian. 

“Yes, Nina, it is yours—all yours— 
and, Nina, I saw Jim. He was visiting 
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his brother, and I asked him to come 
over and have dinner with us.” 
Indians are calm even in sudden joy. 
“You are good—always good,” said Nina. 
Jim came and that afternoon Mr. 
Yates and his wife went with Jim Juanea 
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and Nina Yates to the missionary home 
where they were married. Two days 
later the one good white man and his 
wife moved to the city, and left Nina 
and her husband to care for, and to en- 
joy life on the valley farm. 


—— 


The Unchang ing 


By Mrs. M. R. Leslie 


The roar of the sea never ceases, 
It dies away then it increases; 
It ever and alway appeases 
Desire for the unchanging and sure. 


It rests me, that roar of old ocean, 
It rests me to know that its motion 
Alone of all sound and commotion 

Is changeless beyond power of man. 


The ship that is daring and faces 
The deep, which a moment it graces, 
Is gone and bebind are no traces 

To mar the sure sameness. 


The mountains man tames to bis bidding 
With trails and with towers he is ridding 
The wilds of their charm and is hiding 

T heir grandeur with clothes of his making. 


When ships are engulfed in the waves, 
The sea nor refuses nor craves 


The prey it receives. 


It bebaves 


The same through all time. 


W ben all that man touches is changing, 
And man’s foolish fashions are ranging 
Their rounds, then it rests me, The Un- 


changing, 


W bich man may not touch to its harm. 








MRS. O’FLAHERTY on 
The TAXES 
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Maude Cullen Van Houten 








RAH! You needn’t be a talkin’ 
to me, Mrs. Muldoon, about the 
loikes av this bein’ a free counthry. 
Div—sorra a bit do Oi see where 
the freeness av it comes in. 

Sure and didn’t me an’ Moike tink 
the same thing when we came from the 
ould counthry? An it’s proud we were 
the fir-rst day we set our four fate in 
New Yor-rk. 

Faix we taught we could pick up go-old 
in the strate, an’ Oi tuk me little basket, 
and Moike a tin bucket, an’ we started 
out. We misthrusted we moight hav’ 
to dig a little, so we tuk little Andy’s 
garden pick, and a shovel along wid us; 
but the Saints save us! the ver-ry fir-rst 
cobble schtone we dug up, here comes 
the copper afther us, an a wantin’ to 
know why we were schpoilin’ the beaut- 
cheful strates of New Yor-rk. 

Well, we told him, and I taught he’d 
schplit the soides av him wd laffin’; 
but he explained to us, himself being a 
kind-hear-rted man, and poor Moike 
had to tuck up his two schlaves and go 
into business roight away. 

I taught it wuld be the death av him, 
for back in ould Ireland he niver had 
much to do but tend the pigs; he wasn’t 
a schtrong ma-an, only bein’ on the 
shady soide av six foot tall, and weighin’ 
a mere troiffle over two hundred and 
fourteen pounds. 

Well, as I told yez before, Moike wint 
into business, and began breakin’ up 
little schtones for a new pavement 
roight away; our kind friend the polace- 
man gittin’ him the job. 

By and by seein’ he wasn’t fitten for 
such har-rd wor-rk, they made him boss 
av the gang av min, and that was a bit 
aisier. Why, do yez know, he could lie 
in the shade, and smoke his poipe, and 
boss the min all at the same toime, he 
was that accomplished; and finally, by 
wor-rkin’ har-rd, we got togither enough, 





he a bossin’, and me a takin’ in washin’ 
and scrubbin’, to come to Los Angeles 
and buy us a bit av ground, and put up a 
bit uv a house; the one we’re a livin’ in, 
and by that toime, or rather this toime, 
I should say, for it’s now, we’re a gittin’ 
along pretty comfortable except when 
Moike comes home dr-runk and shies a 
beer can at me head, but Oi always re- 
talliates, as the sayin’ is, by firein’ a 
stove lid at him. We must hav’ our bit 
av a joke, Mrs. Muldoon. 

Well I taught iverything was moving 
along pretty well, when a day or two 
ago, or maybe since, a schwell lookin’ 
felly, wid a goold ring, and a buttonhole 
bouquit on, and a book in one hand and 
a boonch av papers folded note-loike in 
the other, came a walkin’ up to the front 
door, which for convanience sake we had 
put in the back av the house; and says 
he, a takin’ off his hat, and bowin’ an’ 
schrapin’ loike Oi was the queen or the 
Lady Prisident: 

“Good marnin’ ma-am!”’ 

“How de do,” says Oi, a wonderin’ 
what was comin’ nixt, and where he 
bought the swate schmellin’ hair ile. 

“A foine day,” says he. 

“‘Beaucheful!” says Oi. 

“Do you own this 
ma’am?”’ says he. 

“Phawt a gorgus view!” he goes on, a 
lookin’ schtraight into the pig pen, 
where Nannie, the goat, was aschlape in 
the sun. 

“We think it noice sorr,” says Oi, for 
we’re proud av that goat loike it was one 
av the childer. 

‘“‘What Oi’d loike to git at,” continues 
he, a goin’ on, “is the tax.” 

“Just a minute,” says Oi, “and Oi’ll 
git yez one.” Wid that Oi goes in, but 
div—sorra a tack could Oi foind. 

“Here,” says Oi, a comin’ out, “here’s 
a hammer and some nails, but we do 
be out av tacks since Oi lint the last one 


lovely home, 
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to Mrs. McFadden to put up the mos- 
quity net.” 

He schmoiled swately, but says, “Oi 
guess yez don’t understhand pwhat Oi 
mane—not t-a-<-k-s, but TAX.” 

“Faix,”’ says Oi, “and isn’t it beautche- 
ful pwhat learnin’ will do; it sounds 
quite aisy loike.” 

“Yis,”’ says he, “but this is different; 
this tax is pwhat yez have to pay on 
your house.” 

“Oh,” says Oi, “there isnt anything 
loike that soor, ye see it’s all paid for.” 

“You still don’t understhand,” says 
he. “Yez have to pay a tax—money, 
you know—to the county and city, to be 
allowed to own your own home, and 
help ’em all pay their debts; and if the 
min at the head av the county and city 
think ye’re payin’ enough, they'll let 
yez kape it, but if not, they'll raise the 
price, and if yez don’t pay, they’ll take 
it away from yez and sell it or kape it 
thimselves.”’ 

I sat down on the doorstep, spachless 
wid surprise. 

“Now,” says he, “I don’t have much 
to do wid that; it’s just my business to 
assess,”’ 

“Oh!” Oi replied real brisk, ‘““we don’t 
kape any av thim little animals around.” 

“Animals?” says he. 

“Yis,”’ says Oi, “‘asses—little donkeys, 
ye know.” 

“Well of all the—,” then he laughed 
and laughed, but Oi didn’t see anything 
to laugh at in a donkey, unless a body 
thinks it’s the hind legs av thim that are 
funny. 

“Don’t yez know there’s an assissment 
to pay? It’s just another tax, only a 
personal one.” 

“Oh!” says Oi, understandin’ loike, 
“was the other unpersonal?”’ 

“Plain dumb,” says he, under his 
breath which Oi thought would a 
weighed his language down, it was so 
sthrong. 

“Now,” says he, a takin’ one av the 
folded bits av paper, “we'll get at it. 
Any peannies?” 

“Div—niver a one,” says Oi, “except 
the box av one in the back yard that the 
childer use for a lemonade sthand.” 

“A sewing machine? Oh, we’re com- 
in’ at it.” 

“One sorr.”’ 
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“How much is it worth?” 

“Oi payed tree dollars and ninety-eight 
cents for it at a bargain sale, but it only 
sews backwards.” 

‘Hum—ha, we’ll put it in at a dollar 
and a half.” 

“Faix, but I don’t want to sell, and if 
Oi do, Oi want four dollars for it.” 

“Don’t yez understhand yet? You 
pay for bein’ allowed to kape it. Any 
steamboats?” 

“The saints save us! is the man crazy?” 

“A threshin’ machine?” 

“No, oh no, sorr, I always use Moike’s 
schlipper on the byes.” 

He just giggled a little way down in 
his throat and wint on wid impident 
questions. 

“Watches and clocks?” 

“*Yis sorr.” 

“How many?” 

“One clock, sorr, wid the hands 
knocked~ off, but it kapes real good 
time.” 

“Two dollars. Watches?” 

“Moike’s got one, sorr; it’s beautche- 
ful. Moike he answered a advertisement 
that said ‘Sind twenty-five cents and 
secure a silver watch in a rosewood case.’ 
So he sint the money and he got the 
silver watch—only it’s tin—in a lovely 
little wood box painted pink. It’s the 
most inthrestin’ watch, sorr; yez can 
wind all day, but yez can’t wind it up.” 

“One Waterbury,” says he, “five dol- 
lars. Stocks and bonds?” 

“Yis sorr.”’ 

“You have?” says he, a looking har-rd 
at me. ‘What are they?” 

“One pig, and a nannie-goat and 
twelve childer,” says Oi. 

Oi taught he’d explode, but Oi didn’t 
see anything funny in it—he asked about 
the stock. 

Well, he wint on a fillin’ in the blanks, 
and if you’ll belave me, Mrs. Muldoon, 
before he got through he had made out 
a bill for a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars’ worth av stuff, which niver cost 
more’n fifty to begin wid. 

“But,” says he, “it’s only the rich 
folks what can’t afford to pay for what 
they’ve got.” 

“Oh, worra, worra!” says Oi, “how 
will we iver pay all that?” 

“Yez don’t have to pay all that,” 
says he, “just a little percentage, and if 
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yez don’t pay, they’ll take all your 
things away.” 

Oh, sorra’s the day whin Oi lift ould 
Ireland,” says Oi. “Plaze, misther, tell 
them to take two or three of the ch'lder— 
Oi can sphare a few—but lave me the pig 
and the nanny-goat,” and wid that Oi 
puts me apron over me head and wept 
bitter sheds. 

“For the love of mercy, shut up,” 
says he. “Now you sign this, here, 
Oi’m a notchary public (whatever that 
is, Oi could see he was a dude of some 
sort), and you schware to this, howld 
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up yez roight hand—now, do yez schware 
to this?” 

“Yis, and be darned to yez. Now yez 
clear out,” says Oi, gittin’ a kittle av 
hot water an a broom, “or Oi’ll make 
yez wish yez hadn’t a come,” and he got. 

Call it a free counthry if yez loike, 
Mrs. Muldoon, what wid taxes to pay, 
for ownin’ a bit av a home, to the county 
and city, an’ assessments on your furni- 
ture, including yer clothes, my advice 
is, if yez want to git rich, ye’ll turn yer 
phroperty over to the town ye’re a livin’ 
in, and git ’em to pay yez the taxes. 


The Fate of the Oregon 


By Joanna Nicholls Kyle 


(NOTE.—It has been proposed at the 
Navy Department to use the old battle- 
ship Oregon as an object for target prac- 


tise. 


The following lines are dedicated 


to Admiral Charles E. Clark, who com- 
manded the Oregon during our war with 


Spain. ) 


“Shoot at her, men,” the captain cried. 
“* Her type is obsolete! 

“ Her battered sides though aged are wide, 
“A target for the fleet. 

“We've better battleships today 
“To feast our pride upon. 

“ Ho, gunners! ’tis a fitting prey,— 
“Shoot at the Oregon!” 


Ob! was it thus we spoke when war 
Sent for ber matchless aid? 

Our hearts throbbed with her while afar, 
Around the Cape she made. 

Did she not run the gauntlet, say, 
Unscathed amid the foe, 

And safe off Santiago Bay 
Help strike the conquering blow? 


And was she spared a nobler doom, 


Ingratitude to feel? 


Shall our own guns remorseless boom, 
And watch the veteran reel? 
Ob! what a sight the Nation’s gaze 


To idly rest upon; 


Dishonored in her later days, 


Our gallant Oregon! 






























In the Editor’s Den 


In the introductory pages of this issue of Out West we begin a series of articles on 
Western Nevada. We ask and answer the question, ‘““What’s the matter with Ne- 
vada?” The fact is there is nothing more the matter with Nevada today than with 
any of the states. The divorce evil which was forced upon her has been killed, public 
gambling is prohibited and ostracised and the law is as fully enforced as in any state 
in the nation; her water resources are being conserved extensively and her hitherto 
waste lands rapidly converted into profitable farms. Her mining industry, year 
by year, settles down upon firmer and secure footing. While high-grade ores that will 
yield enormous fortunes in a short time are liable at any time to be discovered, the 
steady-going portion of her citizenship are better satisfied at the profitable working 
by new mechanical and chemical processes of her low-grade ores, of which Nevada 
possesses more perhaps than any country in the known world. Her agricultural 
and stock-raising industries are steadily and surely increasing. The slow-growing 
alfalfa of these high plateaus is richer and contains more nutrition than that which is 
quicker grown, and cattle fed upon it yield a richer flavored, tenderer and more 
desirable beef. Hogs and sheep do equally well. Nevada honey is famous for its 
delicious flavor. 





In the higher fields of the mind and soul Nevada takes a noteworthy place. 
Her strong young State University has a staff of professors, able, devoted and in- 
dividualistic, who, in their respective fields are doing original and useful work that 
is demanding the profound respect of world-wide scientists. I notice that some 
of the greatest American universities are doing their best to capture these young men 
that President Stubbs has gathered around him. Reno and other Nevada cities 
have school systems and buildings equal (in proportion to population) to those of 
any American city, and the literary and other clubs for both men and women boast 
active and progressive membership. 


For climate and pleasure resorts Western Nevada need not take off her hat to 
any section on the face of the earth. Thirty-three years ago I entered the State 
in such a broken-down condition that I was prohibited from even reading a news- 
paper for a year. Horse-back riding, camping out—roughing it in a word, as Mark 
Twain did—gave me a vigorous health that enables me now to do an amount of work 
that most young men would shrink from. There is a tang in the winter atmosphere 
that we do not have in Southern California, but it is healthful, invigorating and 
stimulating. Men, women and children eat well, digest well and sleep well in it. 


As for recreation, it equals if not surpasses Switzerland. In two or three hours 
one may ride from many Western Nevada cities to the finest Sierran playground in 
the world, where Lake Tahoe’s smiling face invites one to loaf, fish, row, swim and 
enjoy himself at ease, or the surrounding mountains bid him climb and gain stren- 
uous pleasure. 


Even in the field of polemics Nevada is highly favored. The suffragists are now 
working hard to secure female suffrage. George Wingfield, the wealthiest and most 
influential man in the State, doesn’t want suffrage, and his open, candid and frank 
hostility to the movement has provoked much comment. But his direct enmity is 
much better than professed friendship, hiding masked batteries. Mr. Wingfield 
is an exponent of the Nevada way of doing things—open, above-board, honest—so 
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the women and he are at war and the rest of us stand aside, urging on both com- 
batants and only wish that the best man may win. 

The star of Nevada’s destiny is now on the rise. She is the new land of promise 
to many thousands of home-seekers who will find on her sagebrush lands content- 
ment, health and wealth. A million acres await water—which capital is now pre- 
paring to supply—and as soon as that is done home-seekers will be welcomed. For 
permanent residence no more delightful land can be found than right here under 
the lee of the Sierras, so, we give unanimous voice to the assurance that many thou- 
sands will ultimately accept with us, viz., that when the question is asked, ““What’s 
the matter with Nevada?” the country will ring with the answer, “SHE’S ALL 


RIGHT!” 


——— 


Communion 
By Charles E. Currier 


Hast thou in spring observed the crocus stalk 
Push eagerly aside the clinging clods? 

Hast thou observed the tulip spurn the earth 
With soft and tender shaft, unfurling then 
Smooth waxen leaves and brilliant blooms to bask 
In sunlight warm and mellowing, and bring 
Into some saddened heart—chilled by the gloom 
Of winter’s drear—a smile of joy, a touch of hope? 
If thou dost watch with interest these things 

Then thou with Nature fair dost oft commune— 
Communing thus with Nature, talk with God. 


Hast thou observed the violet unfold 

Soft, purple petals neath a shielding bank? 

Hast thou observed each tree and vine and shrub 
Put forth green shoots to greet God’s sunny smile? 
And hast thou watched the butterfly break through 
Its chrysalis and careless flit away 

To freedom brief—or dwelt, with thought, upon 
The many manifests of Providence? 

If thou dost watch with sympathy these things 
Then thou with Nature fair dost oft commune— 
Communing thus with Nature, talk with God. 


Hast thou observed the frail and tottering lamb 
In terror seek the ewe’s protecting side? 

Hast thou observed the fledgling’s yellow beaks 
Stretch up with eagerness to snatch away 

The twittering parent-bird’s sweet offering? 

Or seen the infant grope at mother-breast 

For love’s pure sustenance and grope not in 
Uncertainty, but with unknowing faith? 

If thou with understanding seest these things 
Then thou with Nature fair dost oft commune— 
Communing thus with Nature, talk with God. 
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Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 














Uniees otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








The neatest, handiest and most comprehensive Tourist Guide and Handbook to California is 
that just issued by Wells Drury. It covers the whole State, railroads, automobile routes, resorts, 
cities, towns, villages, national parks, natural attractions, landmarks, etc., and contains just eno 
of a and history to satisfy the inquiring mind. It is a complimentary volume to all t 
geographies, atlases and map-books, and should be on every business man’s shelf or desk for ay 
reference and in every automobilist’s grip. It is so solid meat, condensed and handy. California, 
Tourist Guide and Handbook, by Wells and A Drury, $1.25 postpaid, Western Guide Boo. 
Co., Berkeley, California. 





John D. Barry is an essayist. More than that he is a purist in his use of the English language. 
Further and higher, he is a humanist. Higher yet, he i r] an optimist. Still higher he is a practical 
Christian and believes in his inmost soul, the b blood ood and marrow of his soul, in the divine brother- 
hood of man. For some years he has been illuminating the pages of Tbe Bulletin, of San Francisco, 
with his stimulating and helpful utterances. Now, enlarged and rearranged, some of the choice 
of these are put into exquisite,book-form and given to the larger circle of readers. Get them and 
read them; ponder over them. They will soon rank in your mind as the work of the younger brother 
of Marcus Aurelius, Thomas A. Kempis, and Emerson, and become of your daily bread for mind 
and spirit. /ntimations, A Collection of Brief Essays Dealing Mainly With Aspects of Everyday 
Living from a Point of View Less Controversial than Inquiring and Suggestive, by John D. Barry, 
$1.50 net, Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 





It is interesting, now that Woodrow Wilson occupies the presidential chair, to read his views 
and judgments on Congressional government, written in 1883 and 1884, and revised after seeing a 
French translation of it in 1900. In his chapter on The Executive he says: “It is at once curious 
and instructive to note how we have been forced into practically amending the Constitution without 


constitutionally amending it. . . . It would seem that no impulse short of the impulse of self- 
ae, no force less than the force of revolution, can nowadays be expected to move the am- 
iguous machinery of formal amendment erected in Article Five. ._. . The greater conse- 


quence is that we have resorted, almost unconscious of the political significance of what we did, to 

extra-constitutional means of modifying the federal system where it has proved to be too refined 

by balance of divided authority to suit practical uses—to be out of square with the main principle 
of its foundation, namely, government by the people through their representatives in Congress.” 

Speaking of the way our presidents are elected, he gives the history of the development of the 
present system, and in one place seems to have been gifted almost with the spirit of prophecy, seen 
in the light of his own election. He says: “Of late years a tendency is observable which seems to 
be making the gubernatorial chairs of the greater states the nearest Offices to the presidency, and it 
cannot but be allowed that there is much that is rational in the tendency. The governorship of a 
state is very like a smaller presidency; or, rather, the presidency is very like a big governorship. 
Training in the duties of the one fits for the duties of the other.” 

He has this to say on short terms: “Administration is something that men must learn, not 
something to skill in which they are born. Americans take to business of all kinds more naturally 
than any other nation ever did, and the executive duties of government constitute just an exalted 
kind of business; but even Americans are not presidents in their cradles. One cannot have too 
much preparatory training and experience who is to fill so high a magistracy. It is difficult to per- 
ceive, therefore, upon what safe ground of reason are built the opinions of those persons who 
short terms of service as sacredly and peculiarly republican in principle. If republicanism is ae 
upon good sense, nothing so far removed from good sense can be part and parcel of it. A 
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president is dismissed almost as soon as he has learned the duties of his office, and a man who has 
served a dozen terms in Congress is a curiosity.” 

This book is interesting and instructive throughout, not only for the sane and judicious com- 
ments and suggestions upon our form of government it contains, but as a self-revelation of the steps 
consciously or unconsciously followed by Woodrow Wilson, the man, which have finally fitted him, 
as few of our = presidents have been fitted, for the high office and sacred responsibilities of the 
presidency. Congressional Government: A Study in American Politics, by Woodrow Wilson, 344 
pages, $1.25 net, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

A New York debutante of eighteen years has issued a small volume of poems that reveals un- 
usual power, strength, firmness of touch and clarity of vision. Her “If Age But Knew” is a call to 
Age to remember that there is something great in the Ambitious and High Reachings of Youth 
as well as in the Knowledge of Age. The last poem is worthy its great theme, “Immortality.” 
Here is one of the stanzas: 

Man shrinks from death, shrinks from the unknown, solitary vale; does be forget 

That “After last returns the first,” that what God made is ever right, 
That death is but an incident in life, a shadow in the light, 
Man’s soul shall grow beyond; shall climb the beights, shall murmur yet. 


Notbing can diel 
The Victory of —= and Other Poems, by Fannie DeGroot Hastings, $1.00 net, The Alice Harriman 


Company, New York. 


It is astounding how large a eee war and bloodshed has in our literature. There must be a 
fearful amount of war-lust in our blood to still permit war and its horrors so to dominate us. The 
name “Gettysburg” naturally brings to mind memories of the war, and Elsie Singmaster has writ- 
ten a book with that name as a title. It tells of the “red harvest and its aftermath.” But what 
pen can do that justice—the aftermath of war—the fifty years of broken-bodied men, the weeping 
of widows and orphans, the sad faces of broken-hearted women who lost their lovers before they 
had taken one full draught of the sweet cup of love. This book is made up of sweet and tender 
stories, pathetic, humorous and human, which, however, add to our already intense hatred of war 
and our desire to see it abolished. We walk hand-in-hand with old veterans who return year by year 
to the scenes of their great conflicts and the stories told are theirs. Gettysburg, by Elsie Singmaster, 
190 pages, illustrated, $1.00 net, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Side by side with “Gettysburg” on my table lies The Turn of the Sword, a Japanese story of 
rebellion, murder, treachery, rapine, and the damnableness of the rule of the sword. For a warlike 


story it is well told, with a sweet and human love pens Ee a silver stream of exquisite purity 


through a boggy and miry field. The plot is good, the knowledge of Japanese life and thought 
evidently extensive and reliable, and the characters are real and life-like. Especially noble and 
beautiful is that of the hero, Rennoske, and we rejoice when he finds and weds his sweetest flower, 
Kiku San, whose devoted love to him during the vicissitudes of his life is graphically related. The 
Turn of the Sword, by C, Maclean Savage, with frontispiece in colors, 379 pages, $1.25 net, $1.38 
postpaid, F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Some books have peculiar titles which give no hint to their contents. Such a book is The Fool 
of God. It is a historical novel of the days of the pharaoh who reigned in Egypt when Joseph was 
sent to prison for his slighting of the evil desires of Potiphar’s wife. The author, Andrew Klarmann, 
has studied Egyptology to good effect, and while he does not write so forcefully and effectively as 
George Ebers, the distinguished German Egyptologist and novelist, he gives us a very presentable 
and readable book. The various political factions, the peculiar home and ceremonial life of the 
various nationalities, some of their public customs are given with accuracy and care. The plot of 
the story rests upon the bitter hatred and desire for vengeance of Rahuel—the Fool of God—against 
one of the high officials of Egypt who had him cruelly flogged for a violation of law. Rahuel swore 
to bring him and his house to dust. The intrigues, murders, plots and counter plots that were 
necessary to produce these dire results are told with a certain degree of power and reality, but once 
in a while the author over-reaches himself in his desire for fine or careful writing. For instance, 
he makes one of his characters say to a very fat man: “The ensuing fast will help to reduce your 
fleshly preponderance to the normal measure of human impediment.” Elsewhere, in speaking of 
the intoxication of men, he says: ““Rahuel remained at the inn in order to lend a guiding hand at the 
conclusion of the feast to those who might incline one way or another towards an exceeding affection 
for mother earth, or who might allow their vision to duplicate the everyday and common objects 
to be found in the streets, and intending to avoid collision with the one, that was an error of sight, 
would come in unpleasant and hurtful contact with the other, the product of a hard’ and unsym- 
pathetic reality.” 

hus he refers to bodily vermin: ‘“‘The women remained ignorant of the healthful luxury of a 
bath, and the children felt best at ease when the cool air of the hillside could gain direct access to 
the cutaneous garb provided by mother nature, through wide-gaping rents, or such other openings 
as were readily provided by robes skilfully aired and disordered in an expert and incessant campaign 
against the infesting pest of diminutive but none the less exacting participants in the joys of thriving 


on a fat and festive board.” 
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Yet these are minor matters and very slightly detract from the interest and value of the book. 
To those who desire to obtain a reasonable accuraty and historic picture of those far-away ages of 
the past, I can highly commend the story. The Fool of God, by Andrew Klarmann, 533 pages, 
with two illustrations, $1.50 net, postage 20 cents, Fred’k Pustet & Co., New York. 

The Century Company has done wonderfully good service to the American reading public by 
treating them to such humoristic classics as ““Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and “A Romance 
of Billy Goat Hill,’ and it now places us under further obligations by giving us Finerty of the Sand 
House. Finerty is a a philosopher somewhat of the Dooley type, and he treats us to dis- 
sertations on a variety of subjects. There are half a dozen chuckles and an equal number of open 
grins on every page, and now and then a loud guffaw, which comes out as spontaneously and freely 
as does Finerty’s humor. Get the book by all means and enjoy the expansion of lungs, bm brain 
and soul that come with hearty, buoyant laughter. The story of General Taggart and the mule in 
“The Terry Tale” is enough to make a jackass laugh. I’ve been laughing ever since I read it. And 
so will you, my keen perceptioned friend, even though you be of English birth or descent. The 
fun is so genuine and real, the humor so human-like that it catches everyone. Finerty is destined 
to become a classic. Finerty of the Sand House, by Charles D. Stewart, 156 pages, 75 cents net, 
The Century Company, New York. 


Jack London’s latest book, The Abysmal Brute, is not only a wonderful piece of literature, 
but a marvelous exhibition of frank fearlessness on the part of the author. It tells the story of a boy 
brought up in a secluded mountain valley of northern California and trained by his father, an old 
prize fighter, for the express purpose of becoming the champion fighter of the world. While the 
lad’s father teaches him all the devices of the ring and develops both mind and body to the highest 
degree of which he is capable, he carefully and studiously avoids letting him know anything of the 
crookedness connected with the prize ring. The boy, therefore, grows up with a simplicity and 
purity of heart as rare as it is beautiful. He knows nothing of faking, of the “double-cross,” “throw- 
ing the fight,”’ and a thousand and one dishonorable and dishonest methods connected with the 
“manly art’’ for swindling and deceiving the public in order to draw their money from them. In 
his rambles over the mountains he became enamored of nature, and the short time he goes to school 
suffices to give him a taste for literature and poetry. The old father, feeling the approach of death, 
sends for a well-known manager to take charge of the forthcoming career of his son. He warns 
him of the youth’s innocence and assures him that he must be kept in ignorance of the uncleanness 
that invariably is connected with the prize-ring and then sends the lad forth, a perfect fighting 
machine, to take his place in the world. With swift, rapid strides London sets before us his career, 
and his final disillusionment about prize-fighting. He leaves the ring, however, but not before 
he has exposed in vigorous and trenchent fashion the chicanery, fraud, swindling and all-round 
damnableness associated with “the game.” It is one of the strongest possible proofs of the real 
virility of California literature that a man dare thus to fling into the teeth of a number of toughs 
and swindlers of the first water, the open charges of their scoundrelism and villainy. This book in 
some respects puts Jack London on a par, in my mind, with such heroes of the common good as 
James King of William, Henry George and Frank Norris, the first of whom denounced the evil 
politicians of San Francisco, and the second and third of whom exposed the crooked land deals of 
a great railway corporation. 7he Abysmal Brute, by Jack London, 169 pages, with frontispiece bv 
Gordon Grant, $1.00 net, The Century Company, New York City. 


Everything Payne Erskine writes is well worth reading. In her last story she tells of two young 
men, friends, who in a quarrel over a girl they both love, imagine they have killed each other. 
morse follows them both, but finally a kind Fate brings them together again, and their difficulties 
are happily overcome. A strong, vigorous story, with unusual plot, vivid scenes and told with 
dramatic power. The Eye of Dread, by Payne Evekine, 508 pages, $1.35 net, Little ,Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


A hazy, incoherent attempt to preach a sermon to the Anglo Saxon race, is Man and His Fu- 
ture, by H. Col. W. Sedgwick, $2.00 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stories of the French revolution are never ‘‘pleasant”’ or “nice’’ reading, but they serve to show 
how man will revolt against evil conditions when they become unbearable. Anatole France has 
illuminated the unpleasant subject with genius and given us a strong book in The Gods Are Atbirst, 
285 pages, $2.00 net, John Lane, New York and London. 


Taking “the days of old, the days of gold, the days of '49” as his theme, we are treated to a 
graphic and vivid story of the gold pioneers in Gold, by Stewart Edward White, 438 pages, $1.50 
net, Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, New York. 


There have been many braveries and heroisms performed by men, but none more readily and 
joyously than by missionaries of the Cross in their eager desire to take the message of salvation 
to those who knew it not. The records of these heroes is well worth keeping and reading. The 
present volume — -~ ~——— of oe Bg ~4y ne 5 the a ndian, David ay a 
Marcus Whitman, Stephen Riggs and John Lewis Dyer, and is egpeci intresty in some chap- 
ters to Western readers., Missoners Explorers Among the A mieriden [idtons; edited by M: G. Hum 
phreys, 306 pages, $1.50 net, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


HESE incomparable sweets are the most universally 

popular of all dessert confections. Whether served 
at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gathering, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and appropriate. In 
ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 
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A Memorial Hymn-tTor. “America” 


By Sheldon C. Clark,—Co. I, 2nd. Minn. Inf. 
Member of N. P. Banks Post, No. 170, Glendale, Cal. 


THOU FRIEND OF ALL THE FREE, 
AUTHOR OF LIBERTY, 
WHO MANHOOD GAVE, 
LET US OUR VOICES RAISE, 
IN REVERENT, FERVENT PRAISE, 
FOR ALL THE BRIGHTER DAYS 
WON BY OUR BRAVE! 


THOUGH NOW OUR HEADS ARE WHITE, 
WITH MANY A SUMMER’S LIGHT, 
OLD GLORY WAVES! 
ACCEPT THOU AT THIS HOUR, 
THE INCENSE OF EACH FLOWER, 
OUR HEARTS’ MEMORIAL DOWER 
FOR COMRADES’ GRAVES. 


WHEN TREASON LURKED ABOUT, 

AND SOME WERE FILLED WITH DOUBT, 
AS WHERE TO STAND, 

THESE MEN, ’MID WAR’S ALARMS,— 

TO FIELD THEY FLEW IN ARMS,— 

AND GAVE THEIR LIVES, AS ALMS 
TO FREE THIS LAND! 


WHETHER OF GRAY OR BLUE, 

THOSE BOYS, WITH HEARTS SO TRUE, 
ON LAND OR SEA, 

WITH YOUTH AND ZEAL AND MIGHT, 

WITH FAITH AND PURPOSE BRIGHT, 

WENT FORTH TO TRY THE RIGHT 
OF LIBERTY! 


IN MEMORY, TOO, WE’D KEEP, 
OUR DEBT TO THOSE WHO SLEEP 
ON BATTLE-FIELDS. 
UNMARKED, THOUGH BE THEIR GRAVES, 
THEY ARE NOT TROD BY SLAVES, 
AND FLAG OF UNION WAVES 
ABOVE THEIR SHIELDS! 


O, LORD! THY PROVIDENCE 

IS E’ER THE TRUTH’S DEFENSE 
AND FREEDOM'S FRIEND. 

O, GRANT THAT SO WE BE! 

AND ALL, FROM SEA TO SEA, 

LOVE TRUTH AND LIVE THE FREE, 
TILL TIME SHALL END! 
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